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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


America’s Merchant Fleet (p. 7) 
Digest of the Article 

A little over 100 years ago, 90 per 
cent of America’s foreign commerce 
was carried in American ships. During 
the intervening years our merchant ma- 
rine has had its ups and downs. During 
both World Wars there was a boom in 
shipbuilding. Following World War I, 
there was a marked decline owing to 
unsettled Government policy, isolation- 
ism, and depression. Since the end of 
World War II, our active merchant ma- 
rine afloat has declined to a point 
where it comprises less than 30 per 
cent of the world’s tonnage, and more 
than half of our trade is carried in for- 
eign ships. 

Proponents of subsidies for our mer- 
chant marine argue that maintenance 
of the ships is essential to national de- 
fense and that the expense of emer- 
gency building during a war is far 
greater than the support program en- 
visaged. Opponents hold that subsidies 
are a barrier to more efficient operation 
and that by permitting foreign vessels 
to earn ‘dollars by transporting our 
goods we are helping to build their 
economies without cost to the American 
taxpayer. 

A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the role 
of the merchant marine in our national 
life and the reasons for the controversy 
over subsidies for our merchant marine. 


Assignment 

1. Explain each of the following 
terms as they relate to our shipping in- 
dustry: (a) merchant marine; (b) sub- 
sidy. 

2. Account for the following: (a) the 
early growth of our merchant marine; 
(b) its decline after World War I; (c) 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


American History—“Storm Warnings for America’s Merchant F leet,” 
beginning on page 7. A backward look at our early history, followed by an 
inquiry into the causes of the rise and fall of our merchant fleet. 

World History, American History—“Spain—Second Line of Western De- 
fense,” beginning on page 9. A well-balanced survey of the factors which 
led to the recent U. S.-Spain defense agreement, and an objective presenta- 
tion of Spain. 

Civics, Problems of American Democracy, American History—“Which 
Form of Municipal Government?” beginning on page 5. Clear explanations 
and evaluations of the forms of local government. ‘ 

Civics, Problems of American Democracy, American History—“Democ- 
racy Begins in Your Town,” on page 15. In this “History Behind the Head- 
lines” feature, we examine critically the “off-year” psychology which imperils 
good government throughout the nation. 

Ethical Values, World History—“Can We Think for Ourselves?” on 
page 11. In Number 6 of our “Freedom Answers Communism” series, we 
contrast Communist “brain-washing” techniques with American freedom of 


thought. 





Biography, Vocational Guidance—“Lady with a Lens,” on page 4. In our 
“Interview of the Week,” we meet Margaret Bourke-White, whose skill with 
a camera will have you thinking about photography as a career. 








Motivation 

How many of you have ever read a 
novel in which the sea or seamen 
played a major part (raise your 
hands)? Tell us about it, 


Pivotal Questions 

1. How have seamen contributed to 
the growth of our nation? 

2. Why may our country be de- 
scribed as a great maritime nation? 

8. Keeping in mind the national de- 
fense needs. of our country, what sea 
lanes do you think members of our 
merchant marine should know best? 
Use Scholastic Magazine’s 1953-54 
News Map (or a world map) in tracing 
the routes you are talking about. 

4. If the history of the American 
merchant marine were plotted on a 
graph, it would appear as a series of 


peaks and valleys. Account for this con- 
dition in our merchant marine. 

5. If you were a member of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries would you favor or op- 
pose subsidies for our merchant ma- 
rine? Defend your stand. 


Application 

What difference does it make to us 
whether most of our ocean trade is car- 
ried by American or foreign flag ships 
(see chart on page 7)? 


Spain (p. 9) 
Digest of the Article 

Spain is a nation about three-fourths 
the size of Texas, with a population of 


about 28 million. A world power in the 
16th century, Spain has declined to a 





its decline after World War II. 

3. Should the American merchant 
marine be subsidized? Defend your an- 
swer. 


if you are going to the Social Studies Council Convention in Buffalo, 
N. Y., or to the English Council Convention in Los Angeles, Calif., see 
page 4-T for our invitation to a party. 
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point where its standard of living is the 
lowest in Europe west of the Iron Cur- 
tain. When the monarchy was over- 
thrown in 1931, it was replaced by a 
republic. From 1936 to 1939 Spaniards 
fought a civil war. General Franco 
emerged as the dictator of Spain. The 
country has been denied admission to 
the U. N. Many member nations be- 
lieve that Spain was neutral in name 
only during World War II, but in prac- 
tice aided Nazi Germany. 

The recently concluded military de- 
fense agreement between the U. S. and 
Spain has been fustified on the ground 
that the country is the best possible 
supply base on the European continent 
and the best staging area for a counter- 
attack should the Soviets ever push to 
the Atlantic. 


Aim 

To help students understand the rea- 
sons for the recently concluded defense 
agreement between the U. S. and Spain 
and to review Spanish history. 


Assignment 


1. Spain is a nation with a glorious 
past. Explain. 

2. (a) How do the people of Spain 
earn a living? (b) “Account for the com- 
paratively low standard of living in 
Spain. 

3. Why has Spain been denied ad- 
mission to membership in the United 
Nations? 

4. Why did we make a defense 
agreement with Spain? Do you con- 
sider this a good move? Defend your 
point of view. 


Discussion Questions 

1, If you were a Spanish high school 
student why might you point with pride 
to your country’s past? 

2. “Spain, judged by the standards 
of many Western European powers, is 
not a rich economy.” Expiain the mean- 
ing of this statement. 

3. If you had been a member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
would you have favored or opposed a 
20-year defense agreement with Spain? 
Defend your answer. 

4. Now that we are linked with 
Spain in a defense agreement, should 
the U. S. vote for Spain’s admission to 
the United Nations? Justify your point 
of view. 


Which Form of Local Govern- 
ment (p. 5) 


Things to Do 


1. Organize a town-meeting in 
which speakers explain each of the ma- 
jor forms of local government: mayor- 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


November 4, 1953 


Foreign Affairs Article: The Big Four 
—Can Cold War Become Cold Peace?— 
An analysis of the big question facing 
the nations of the West today and of 
Russia’s willingness to be a party to 
any non-aggression pact. 

National Affairs Article: The Grand 
Jury—Weapon Against Crime—An ex- 
position of how our first line of defense 
against crime works, carried out in 


terms of an actual case that is taken . 


through the Grand Jury. 
Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
We Share Our Secret Weapons with 
Our NATO Allies?—A pro and con dis- 
cussion in which all sides of this vital 
controversial question are examined. 


council, council-manager, and commis- 
sion system. Each speaker indicates 
why the form of local government he is 
describing would or would not be ap- 
propriate for the needs of the local 
community. The “audience” can ask 
questions of the speakers. 

2. Have the class list what it regards 
as the major problems facing the local 
government. Before a problem is listed 
it should earn its place in the list by 
having the pupil who introduced it ex- 
plain its importance. Allow time for a 
discussion of the methods by which 
one of the problems might be solved. 


Democracy Begins in Your Town 
(p. 15) 

Discussion Questions 
1. In 1952 there was a record turn- 


out of voters in the election. This year 
there has been a considerable falling 








an aii 

Strauss in Wall Street Journal 

“My father says | mustn’t sell more than 

six hundred dollar's worth, or he can’t 
lisf me as a tax exemption.” 


off in the number of registered voters. 
Why? 

2. What evidence do we have that 
the people are turning away from boss- 
controlled city governments? 

3. As the number of voters in our 
elections decreases, the threat to our 
democracy increases. Explain. 


Things to Do 

If there is a local election in your 
community, arrange for a classroom or 
school - wide round - table discussion. 
Students can represent each of the can- 
didates and indicate why one candidate 
rather than the others deserves the vote 
of the people. After the round-table has 
had its say, the audience can ask ques- 
tions or make comments from the floor. 
A student can act as chairman. 


Can We Think for Ourselves? 
(p. 11) 


Number 6 in our “Freedom Answers 
Communism” series contrasts the guar- 
antees of our Bill of Rights with Com- 
munist “brain-washing” techniques and 
methods of controlling the thoughts of 
hundreds of millions under Communist 
domination. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Article IX of the first Ten Amend- 
ments to the U. S. Constitution states: 
“The enumeration in the Constitution, 
of certain rights, shall not be construed 
to deny or disparage others retained by 
the people.” What does this mean in 
your words? 

2. What rights which we regard as 
basic do the Communists deny to peo- 
ple under their control? 

3. Describe the “brain - washing” 
technique by which Chinese Commu- 
nists sought to control the thoughts of 
American prisoners of war. 

4. Studies of the Soviet economy 
show that the Russians spend an im- 
portant part of their national income on 
education. How does their understand- 
ing of education of young citizens dif- 
fer from ours? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 16) 

I. Spain: A. a-2; b-3; c-1; d-4. B. a-l; 
b-2; c-3; d-4; e-3; f-3; g-1; h-2; i-3. 

Il. Merchant. Marine: A. Gp a: 1-E; 2-C; 
3-C. Gp b: 1-C; 2-E; 3-C. B. 1-F; 2-A; 
3-F; 4-A. 

Ill. Reading a Graph: 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 
4-NS; 5-T. 

IV. Local Government: a-8; b-4; c-2. 

ANSWERS TO NEWS QUIZ, p. 14 
1-Kipling; 2-Brownell, Dulles, Eisen- 
hower; 3-U. S., Britain, France; U.S.S.R. 
(Soviet Russia). 
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Portraits That Speak 


Ge portrait photographers know 
that a photograph of a person’s face 
can do more than catch the person’s 
ippearance. A_ successful portrait 
“speaks”; it suggests character, per- 
sonality, mood. 

The picture below was taken by 
Doug Van Orden, age 17, a student at 
Dorsey High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Look at it carefully. What does 
it suggest to you? Can you guess what 
this little girl was thinking of when 
Doug photographed her? Is she a tom- 
boy—or “all girl’? Is she thoughtful and 
quiet—or is she ready to spring up and 
run away at any moment? Your answers 
to these questions might make a short 
story cr essay. The fact that the picture 
itself suggests so many questions is a 
tribute to the photographer. 


Traveling Salon 


Doug’s portrait won Second Prize in 
the Portrait Division of the 1953 Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photography Awards. It is 
now one of the more than 20 photo- 
graphs that comprise the “Traveling 
Salon” of award-winning pictures from 
the 1953 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards. The Salon is now touring the 
country and has been or will be on 
view at high schools in almost every 
state. 


aise 


The Salon pictures, which represent 
a cross-section of the photographic work 
being done by U. S. high school stu- 
dents, are worth studying carefully. 
They include a variety of photographic 
subjects—from news and action shots 
to portraits, experimental photography, 
and still life. 


Of Interest to You 


e Perhaps this year one of your 
photographs may be included in a 
nation-wide exhibition of prize-winning 
photographs by high school students. 
The 1954 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards were announced in the October 
14 issue of this magazine. Be sure to 
send for your copy of the 1954 rules 
booklet if you haven’t done so already. 
There are numerous cash and product 
awards offered in each of 14 different 
classifications and you can win as much 
as $150 in any one of these classifica- 
tions. Seniors are eligible to compete 
for a scholarship offered by the Art 
Center School, Los Angeles, California. 


e And don’t forget! A new issue of 
the Camera Club Exchange Bulletin 
will be coming out shortly. To receive 
a Bulletin, send us news of your Camera 
Club—your projects, activities, and or- 
ganization. Write: Ernest Pascucci, 
Photography Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 


A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS. Portrait by Doug Van Orden, Dorsey H.S., Los An- 
geles, Calif., won a Second Prize in 1953 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 
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- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Teen-Adults 


Dear Editor: 

In the October 14 issue Frank Birch 
wrote about his new word, “teen- 
adults.” I feel as he does although I am 
not quite 16. I’m sure most of us de- 
serve the new name as we prove our- 
selves growing adults. I am very glad 
that someone has thought up a new 
name. So many young people between 
16 and 19 are tired of the dreadful word 
“teen-ager.” I am certainly in favor of 
this new name. 

Barbara Haley 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Dear Editor: 
My comment on “teen-adults” as a 
new word for young people of 16 to 19 


years of age is entirely to the contrary. 
The originator of this word believes that 
16-year-olds and up are adults. True, 
many of them work after school, help 
to support themselves, and buy their 
own clothes, but do these things make 
an adult? Moreover, I know many 13- 
and 14-year-olds who also work and 
buy their own clothes. 

When the newspapers in my city 
have articles about teen-agers, they 
usually refer to those of 16 and older. 
Also, when there is talk of mischievous 
gangs, teen-agers are the ones at fault. 
As said before, the originator of “teen- 
adults” believes himself an adult; I do 
not question it if he has belief in him- 
self as an adult. But can he honestly 
say that all other 17- and 18-year-olds 
are adults? I think he can’t; I have seen 
many boys of this age who are nowhere 
near adulthood. So if “teen-adults” ap- 
plies to all 16-year-olds and older, I 
think it would be a faulty usage of the 
term. 

James Cross 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Fast Cer Fans 


Dear Editor: 

I don’t think the man who wrote to 
“Say What You Please” in the Sept. 30 
issue knows anything about cars. The 
manufacturers do not compete against 
each other for speed. They compete, 
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instead, for comfort and looks. When 
you buy a new car there is plenty of 
room to see; that’s why they make 
wrap-around windows! 

As far as speed goes, you don’t get 
speed unless you want it, by putting 
something in the engine. As for stream- 
lining, you have to put it on the car, 
not buy it. The seats aren’t low unless 
you make them low! 

They print hot-rod books for hot- 
rodders and custom books for custom- 
izers, not for fellows who are too stupid 
to know anything about cars except that 
they have a steering wheel. After all, 
let’s not belittle the hot-rodder. He’s a 
good driver and keeps his speed on the 
tracks, not on the roads. 

Mike Vines 
Detroit, Mich 


Thanks for the Orchid 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing this letter to show my 
appreciation for the fine work which 
you have put into your magazine. 

My favorite article is “Forum Topic 
of the Week.” I like it because it brings 
out in full detail] many of the things we 
study in civics. Also it has other inter- 
esting articles which are of general in- 
terest to us. 

Jean Price 
St. Andrew's School 
Altadena, Calif. 





The A’s Have It 


By Thomas Brennan, Rye High School, Rye, New York 
* Starred words refer to words beginning with the letter “A.” 









































Ire 


. Hawaiian salutation, 
. Thinner. 
. Exist. 


Anti-aircraft (abbr.). 
Past. 


. Spinning toy. 

. Donkey. 

. Senior (abbr.). 

. Covering of a nut. 

. Chemical symbol for 


cesium, 


. To the sheltered side. 
. Air (comb. form). 


. Since. 


ae 


. To change for the better. 
. Chemical symbol for 


tantalum. 


. Revolutions per minute 


(abbr.). 


. Adam’s wife. 

. Poisonous snake. 

. Eldest son (abbr.). 

. Late Mammy singer. 
. Confused, muddled. 


°37, 
*38. 


Modify. 
Proficient. 


. Collection of maps, 

. Shade tree. 

. Note of musical scale, 

. Indefinite article, 

. Meadow: 

. Correlative of either. 

. Accumulate. 

. Genus of lily. 

. Account of (abbr.). 

. Broad neck scarves, 

. Seizes. 

. Topic. 

. Airship, 

. Ocean, 

. Guided, 

. Sphere of action, 

. Wicked. 

. Not together. 

. Chemical symbol for 
aluminum, 

. Summer beverage, 

. Sum up, 

. Near, 

. Doctor (abbr.). 

. Each (abbr.). 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Schdlastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by studert thot the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Answers next week. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Lady with a Lens 


Meet Margaret Bourke-White, one of 
the world’s top photographers 





WOMAN'S chances in photography, if she really works 
hard to make picture-taking her career, are better than 
i man’s. 

That's the opinion of Margaret Bourke-White, whose pre- 
cise sense of timing and knowledge of camera techniques 
have made her one of the world’s top photographers. 

“It’s a wonderful job for girls,” Miss Bourke-White be- 
lieves. In photography there is “sometimes that hairline sit- 
uation, just as things start to happen,” when a photographer 
must resist all efforts to dislodge him (or rather her) by 
those who may wish to escape the scrutiny of the camera. 
“At such times,” she said, “people are less apt to throw a 
girl out on her ear. They may be crisper with a man.” 

The point about photography is that, unlike any other 
medium for registering an event on the pages of history, 
it depends critically on exactness of timing. A fraction of a 
second after the shutter clicks, something that makes history 
may happen in front of the lens, and the photographer has 
missed it. 

“You can’t repeat,” she said. “Few realize the labor that 
goes into photography. It is always a strain, waiting for 
hours, always alert, watching, watching, persuading others 
it the same time, until the critical moment.” 


“Women Do Have Intuition” 


“I usually discount woman’s intuition,” she said. Then 
noting the faintly dubious expression in front of her, she 
smiled and -continued, “Women do have intuition with 
people. They know how far to press a person and not get a 
‘no.’ That is one of the great things in taking pictures, feeling 
the atmosphere.” 

She was the first photographer on Life magazine. Last 
vear she went to Korea to capture on film the story of guer- 
rilla warfare. She told of some of the hardships she under- 
went in making the pictures. She traveled by rail, light plane, 
and jeep. She slept once in the main room of a police station 
on a Japanese-style bed with a rice pillow and once in a 
Korean hotel whose mud plaster walls were spotted with 
holes she stuffed with paper to keep the mosquitoes out. 

She confessed to the stamina of a well-trained army ser- 
geant. “I work hard. I play hard. I rest hard,” she explained. 
It is probably her ability to “rest hard” that keeps her going 
when things get rough. After all, she pointed out, once on 
the trail of a story, a photographer can’t “let go,” even 
though continuing may mean going without sleep or food. 
She can recuperate fast, she said. “I can get a night’s sleep 
on the back of a pack mule.” 


ve ve ye QUOTE OF THE WEEK x xk xy 


Expect the best, not the worst, and you will attain your 
heart’s desire. It is what is in the heart of you, either good 
or bad, strong or weak, that finally comes to you. 

—Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 


She has always asked for the most dangerous assignments. 
She went down 2,000 feet into a mine shaft once to film 
the workers. She sat in a jet plane speeding 625. miles an 
hour to film vapor trails. She got a picture of Stalin smiling, 
which was a feat. She credited it to the physica! distortions 
she went through trying to find a good camera angle. She 
covered the Soviet Union in 1941, next year the Air Force, 
the year after that the Army Service Forces in North Africa, 
and from 1943 to 1945 the Fifth Army in Italy. 

In addition to taking pictures, she also finds time to go 
on lecture tours and write books illustrated with her photo- 
graphs. 

She did not insist that her kind of photography was the 
best for women. However, considering her own record, she 
could scarcely deny that even that kind of photography was 
open to women. For women who preferred something less 
strenuous, she pointed out, there were many kinds of pho- 
tography—“babies, fashions, celebrities.” 

“It is popularly supposed,” she said, “that girls have more 
pictorial sense than men. And women are willing to have 
more patience with details.” 


Dramatic Beauties of Industry 


In her own case, she loves factories. “I had a father | 
adored,” she said, “and once in a while he took me to fac- 
tories. Through him I learned the drama of industry.” She 
earned her first fame as an industrial photographer, crystal 
lizing in her angle shots of turbines, engines, and wheels 
the beauties—sometimes abstract but always dynamic—of the 
industrial scene. 

Born in New York City, she attended Columbia and Cor- 
nell universities, and her ambition then had nothing to do 
with shutter speeds and darkroom chemicals. She studied to 
be a biologist. During her last year at Cornell, however, her 
father died, and she was forced to begin immediately making 
her own way in life. It was then she bégan living with a 
camera in her hand. Her first pictures were made on the 
Cornell campus and sold there. This business grew so brisk 
that she hired ten other students to take and deliver he: 
orders, although she was developing her prints in a bathtub. 

Upon graduation, a Cleveland firm hired her and it was 
then that her talent for picturing industrial drama drew 
national attention. Even then, picture-taking for her was 
arduous. She climbed derricks and scaffolding, swung out 
over rivers in cranes, and worked like an acrobat pursuing 
the psychological moment, the dramatic angle. 

Yet her parting word of advice for the aspiring girl pho- 
tographer was to remain as feminine as possible, to dress 
with taste, and to preserve a pleasant feminine personality— 
unless “in a tight spot” where dungarees might be more 
practical than fashionable clothes. —Paut V. BECKLEY 
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Adapted from cartoon in Cleveland Press 
Some cities have forms of government that they 
have long outgrown. What kind should they choose? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Another election day is approaching. Unlike November 
of last year, when the office of President and control of 
Congress were at stake, there are no national issues to be 
decided this year. Thus the emphasis in the 1953 general 
elections is on local affairs and on men and women to run 
local governments. 

For instance,. Newark, N. J., which has 450,000 residents 
and is the eighteenth largest city in the country, will vote 
on whether to abandon its five-man city commission in 
favor of the mayor-council type of government. 

Generally, our communities use one of three types of 
local government. One is the mayor-council form. While 
it has variations, it is basically a system whereby the elected 
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A forum discussion of the mayor-council 


system, the council-manager system, 


and the commission plan 


mayor is the executive head of the government, and the 
elected council is the city’s legislature. 

Another form is the council-manager system. Under it, an 
elected city council appoints a professional manager to be 
executive head of the city. The council sets the policies. 

The third form is the commission system. This form is 
based on five elected commissioners (some towns have 
three) who serve both as the city’s legislators and adminis- 
trators. While the commission, as a body, sets city policies, 
each commissioner is executive head of a major department. 
He administers it as that department’s top official. The 
commissioners select one of their number as “mayor,” but 
this mayor does not have the powers that title implies. 

Let us discuss the background and the merits and defects 
of each system. 


Mayor-Council Plan 


Although there are three major varia- 
tions of the mayor-council system, the 
one considered most desirable by city 
planners is the mayor-council-adminis- 
trator plan. 

This system offers clearly-defined 
executive powers for a strong mayor as 
chief executive, a council as the law- 
making body, and a professional admin- 
istrator, who is appointed and continues 
in office regardless of the election or 
defeat of incumbent mayors and coun- 
cil members. The administrator exe- 
cutes the policies established by the 
elected mayor and council. 

Philadelphia adopted this system re- 
cently after abaridoning its old form. 
New Orleans will install the mayor- 
council-administrator system on the first 
of next year. San Francisco employs a 
modification of it. New York is consid- 
ering it, as is Boston. This year, New- 
ark, N. J., will vote on whether to 
adopt it. 


Arguments Pro 


Generally, the principal “good points” 
of the mayor-council system are that it 
preserves the traditional and tested 
American safeguards of checks and bal- 
ances. Those who make the laws are 
checked and balanced by those who 
carry them out. This system also has 
the all-important single head of govern- 
ment. Responsibility is clearly placed 
in his hands so there can be no buck- 
passing or evasion of duty. 


Arguments Con 


Critics of the mayor-council form say 
that it invites the playing of politics 
with the city’s governmental affairs. In 
many cities, they contend, a strong 
mayor tends to build up a political ma- 
chine. He may concentrate more on the 
preservation of this machine than on 
providing good government. There is 
also a tendency to one-party control in 
a situation of this kind. This carries 
with it the danger that the council, to 


be elected, must do the bidding of the 
mayor. Therefore the council becomes 
little more than a rubber stamp for the 
mayor, defeating the effectiveness of 
checks and balances. 


Council-Manager Plan 


The council-manager system is con- 
sidered the best available for smaller 
cities. The mayor-council-administrator 
system is believed by many to be the 
best that larger cities may adopt. 

In reviewing local governments, it is 
necessary to remember the functions 
they are supposed to perform, and the 
problems city leaders face. 

A well-run city preserves peace and 
order and protects property through its 
police and fire departments. It disposes 
of refuse and sewerage with a minimum 
of nuisance. It insures a good water 
supply and provides for or regulates, to 
the satisfaction of its residents, the sup- 
ply of gas, electricity and transporta- 
tion. It also offers up-to-date public 
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schools, libraries and recreation sys- 
tems, protects public health, and sets 
ip long-range growth and development 
plans. 

The council-manager system has met 
marked success in many areas, 
particularly in weil-knit communities 
where the people have insisted upon 
ficiency in their city government and 


with 


1 minimum of politics. 


Arguments Pro 

Proponents of the council-manager 
ystem say it promotes non-partisanship 
nd efficiency in administration. The 
nanager, who appoints and directs the 
ictivities of all departments, is a pro- 
essional administrator. Frequently he 
comes from another city or even an- 
ther section of the country, and is not 
interested in local politics. His responsi- 
bility is clear and there is central direc- 
ion of city functions. There is little 
hance of overlapping departments 
vith resulting waste. 


Arguments Con 

Critics of this system contend that 
lthough the .theory is nearly perfect, 
n practice it often does not work. The 
ity manager is theoretically an admin- 
strator with no control over policy. In 
yractice, however, the manager must 
if necessity guide the policy-making 
ity council. Thus the manager takes 
ides on issues and frequently becomes 

political issue, himself. 

The effectiveness of one of the na- 
ion’s best-known city managers—he 

is in a New England city—was 
rushed in this way recently. In Kansas 
City, while the Pendergast political ma- 


£, 


Adapted from cartoon by Burck in Chicago Sun-Times 
Mayor-council form places responsibility in hands 
of one man. But will he build political machine? 


chine was in control, the manager be- 
came a part of that machine. He ran 
the city along purely political lines. 

Critics of the council-manager plan 
also contend it forces some cities to 
sacrifice democratic processes for ef- 
ficiency, which is not in accord with 
the American concept of free govern- 
ment. - 


City ‘Commission Plan 


The commission form of local govern- 
ment swept the Midwest in the early 
1900’s. It was considered then to be 
the last word in efficient, non-partisan 
city administration. President Woodrow 
Wilson, when he was governor of New 
Jersey, introduced commission govern- 


Adapted from cartoon by Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
“SHADOWED’’—Whatever form of local government a city adopts, - 
it should be efficient, free of corruption, have a minimum of polities. 


ment to his state as a major “reform” 
more than forty years ago. Today, how- 
ever, no system is more universally 
condemned by city planning experts. 
New Jersey recently enacted a series 
of laws to encourage its municipalities 
to abandon it. 

Since 1934, five American cities of 
over 100,000 population have given up 
commission government. Out of 15 
cities in the 100,000-or-over group 
which made major changes in their 
systems in recent years, none adopted 
the commission form. 

Of America’s 35 largest cities, 21 now 
have the mayor-council plan, eight use 
the council-manager system, and _ six 
have city commissions. 


Arguments Pro 


Advocates of commission government 
list these as its principal merits: 

The elections are non-partisan. The 
short, uncomplicated ballots used in 
commission elections simplify voting. A 
small governing body, such as a five- 
or three-member commission, can act 
more quickly when necessary. The fact 
that each commissioner is also the di- 
rector of a key department of the city 
places emphasis on administration. 


Arguments Con 


Critics of -commission government 
list these as its principal weaknesses: 

It encourages buck-passing by fail- 
ing to provide one responsible head for 
the affairs of the city. It encourages the 
building of personal political machines 
by each commissioner. Combining legis- 
lative and executive functions in the 
same man, as is the case with city 
commissioners, prevents checks and 
balances. Payrolls, purchasing, person- 
nel management and other important 
operations cannot be properly central- 
ized. This is because each commissioner 
enjoys authority equal to that of every 
other commissioner. 





We have the largest merchant fleet in the 
world, but it is threatened with disaster 


in America described the New 
World as a “howling wilderness.” 
No doubt he found the wooded New 
England coast a far cry from the fair, 
smiling land of his shipboard dreams. 

The tall pines and stout oaks, com- 
plained the pioneer, made the colony 
“fit country for shipwrights, but little 
else.” 

The description was harsh, although 
accurate. But the words of the pioneer 
were prophetic. Ships became part of 
America’s destiny. ‘ 

The merchant marine has played a 
key role in our nation’s history from 
colonial times to the present. Tiny 
barks sailed forth from the colonies to 
compete commercially with England, 
the mother country. A “bridge of ships” 
spanned the Atlantic in World War. II, 
to turn the tide of victory in our favor. 

Has the merchant marine steered a 
steady course of growth and expansion 
during all these years? Or has it found 
itself sailing along handsomely one 
moment, hopelessly becalmed the next? 


0: of the early Puritan settlers 


History of Ups and Downs 


A little over 100 years ago, 90 per 
cent of America’s foreign commerce was 
carried in American ships. By 1910 the 
figure was down to 10 per cent. In 
World War I, the U. S. spent $3,000,- 
000,000 on 2,300 ships (none of which 
got to sea before the armistice, inci- 
dentally!). Yet Pearl Harbor found us 
drastically—almost disastrously—short of 
merchant ships once again. We built 
5,000 of them during World War II. 
On V-J day we were the most colossal 
maritime power in history. We had over 
half the world’s total tonnage. Today, 
not ten years later, come warnings from 
all sides that the U. S. is headed for a 
new shipping crisis. 

What were the reasons for the de- 
cline of the American merchant marine 
in the latter half of the 19th century? 

One was the opening of the West. 
This had a magnetic pull on investment 
capital and on many of the young men 
who until then had gone down to the 
sea in American ships. 


Another was a huge over-investment 
in the sleek and glorious clipper ships, 
at a time when-the steam engine was 
tolling the death knell of sail. 

Isolationism and the depression ac- 
counted for the decline after World 
War I. 

But why are the storm warnings fly- 
ing today? Why, when the United 
States still. possesses a near record ton- 
nage of ships, is there talk of crisis? 

There are approximately 1,500 merch- 
ant vessels flying the U. S. flag in 
active service today. About 1,250 of 
them are privately owned. The rest are 
owned by the Government. In the 
“mothball” fleet—the ships tied up gun- 
whale to gunwhale in bays, creeks, and 
backwaters on the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Gulf coasts—are an additional 1,850 
vessels. 

These are fairly impressive figures. 
But they don’t tell the whole story. It is 
also true that less than 45 per cent 
of U. S. foreign commerce today is car- 
ried in U. S. ships. Of the total world 
merchant fleet on the seas today, less 
than 30 per cent fly the American flag. 

Since the end of World War II, 


other maritime nations have added a 
total of more than 2,700 ocean-going 
merchant vessels to their fleets. The 
U. S. has added less than 100. In 1952, 
some 500 new foreign ships entered in- 
to competition with American flag 
vessels. In the same period, 550 Ameri- 
can ships were forced out of service 
because of foreign competition and a 
drop in trade volume. Up to September 
1, not a single order for a merchant 
ship had been placed in any U. S. 
shipyard during 1953! 

Finally, the U. S$. merchant marine 
is heading for what is known in the 
industry as “block obsolescence.” About 
80 per cent of all U. S. ships now in 
existence were built during World War 
II. Twenty years is regarded as the 
efficient life of a merchant ship today. 
That means that between 1962 and 
1967 most U. S. ships now sailing or in 
“reserve” will be museum pieces, in- 
sofar as commercial service or wartime 
adaptability goes. 


Foreign Competition 


What has eaused this crisis in our 
shipping industry? 

The answer lies in the simple terms 
of dollars and cents. Only when excep- 
tionally heavy demand exists for cargo 
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How can we solve problem of foreign competition, yet keep our merchant ships? 





space, can American shipowners offer 
any real competition to foreign vessels. 
In anything “normal” 
times, the American shipowner is in an 


approaching 


unequal contest 

Higher costs dog the American owner 
from the moment the architect lays 
down the ship’s lines on his drawing 
board, to the day the vessel is broken 
up for scrap. 

An American shipyard worker aver- 
iges $1.98 an hour; his British counter- 
part gets $.46. An American able- 
bodied seaman, organized in one or the 
other of two strong unions, now gets 
$314.4] per month, exclusive of over- 
time. The British rate is $61.50; Italian, 
$34.30; Chilean, $18. 

The new American super-liner Unit- 
ed States is a good case in point. Apart 
from special features requested and 
paid for by the U. S. Navy, the United 
States cost $51,000,000 to build. It 
could have been built in a British yard 
for $31,000,000. The annual bill for 
the crew’s wages on the United States 
will come to $6,198,000, making total 
operating costs $15,730,000 per year. 
Put a British crew aboard and the wage 
bill drops to $3,550,000, with total 
operating costs at $11,550,000. 

Thus simple arithmetic tells us that 
the United States would have to charge 
almost half again as much per ton of 
freight and per passenger to operate at 
the profit a British ship would earn. 


The Answer: Subsidies 


What do American shipowners do in 
the face of this situation? 

Some simply abandon ship. Others 
go to foreign yards to build their vessels 
and to foreign governments to register 
them. Thus they avoid having to ship 
in American crew. Still others—many, 
many others—go to Washington seeking 
1 Government subsidy. 

Shipping subsidies in one form or 
another are almost as old as the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. As early as 1789 
Congress authorized a 10 per cent dis- 
count in customs duties on goods im- 
ported in American-built and owned 
ships. 

Beginning in 1845 and continuing 
down to the 1930’s, the Government 
furnished aid to shipping companies, 
usually under the guise of mail con- 
tracts. The amounts paid under these 
contracts far exceeded the value of the 
service rendered. 

In 1935, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt said in a message to Congress: 

“I propose that we end this subter- 
tuge. If the Congress decides that it 
will maintain a reasonably adequate 
American merchant marine I believe 
that it can well afford honestly to call 
a subsidy by its right name.” 

Out of President Roosevelt’s message 


came the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 
The Act is still official U. S. policy. 

The 1936 Act designated. thirty-one 
“essential” for U. S. com- 
merce and national defense. Ships 
maintaining regular schedules on those 
routes were to be subsidized. These 
subsidies would cover the difference in 
construction costs between a U. S. and 
a foreign shipyard, and the difference 
in operating costs between running the 
ship under the American and under a 
foreign flag. 

Today about 270 of the 600 U. S. 
ships on foreign runs are subsidized. 
Operated by fifteen of the largest U. S. 
shipping companies, they are known in 
the industry as members of “Club 15.” 
The other companies either do not 
qualify for subsidies, or do not want 
them. A company that receives a sub- 
sidy must maintain service on an essen- 
tial route even if it has ceased to be 
profitable. Total subsidies since the 
Merchant Marine Act went into effect 
have come to approximately $500,000,- 
000. 


routes as 


Should We Have Subsidies? 


Should the subsidy program be con- 
tinued, and if so, on what scale? 

A Senate commerce subcommittee, 
headed by Senator Charles E. Potter 
(R. Mich.), listened to proposals on 
both sides of the question last spring. 
When Congress convenes in January, 
the subcommittee is expected to pre- 
sent specific recommendations. 


HIGR WAGES, 
HIGH COST OF 


Adapted from cartoon in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


The Old Man of the Sea 


These are some of the main argu- 
ments advanced for and against sub- 
sidies: 


Arguments Against Subsidies 

Giving subsidies permanently to an 
industry that can’t support itself is un- 
economical. It is also contrary to sound 
national policy. Moreover, it prevents 
us from finding other and sounder 
remedies—such as more efficient opera- 
tion, experimentation in new ship 
types, etc.—_for the shipping industry's 
plight. 

Also, shipping is one of the ways in 
which some foreign countries earn U. S. 
dollars. The U. S. has been giving aid 
to these countries to build up their 
economy. It doesn’t make sense to cut 
into those dollar earnings with subsidies 
for American ships, when foreign ves- 
sels can do the job cheaper. 

As for national defense, maintaining 
a merchant marine that would be ade- 
quate even as a “skeleton fleet” in time 
of war,. would involve staggering costs 
—if the the ships could not pay their 
own way in peacetime. 


Arguments for Subsidies 

The merchant marine is essential to 
U. S. foreign policy and national se- 
curity. Congress has so declared. The 
arguments in favor of that point of 
view are even more compelling today 
than ever before. 

In two World Wars the U. S. has 
been forced to embark on emergency 
programs of building costly, inefficient, 
mass-produced ships. It had to do this 
because it failed to maintain an ade- 
quate merchant marine. 

Subsidies sufficient to maintain a 
basic fleet of fast cargo and passenger 
vessels, with a long-range replacement 
program, would come to but a fraction 
of the cost of such “emergency” pro- 
grams, 

Nearly all foreign fleets receive gov- 
ernment subsidies. There is nothing 
contrary to American policy in subsidiz- 
ing an industry deemed essential in the 
national interest and security. 

In the Presidential campaign last 
fall, General Eisenhower said: 

“America’s industrial prosperity and 
military security both demand that we 
maintain a privately operated merchant 
marine adequate in size and of modern 
design to insure that our lines of supply 
for either peace or_war will be safe.” 

That statement seems to put the 
President on the side of those who urge 
continuation and expansion of the sub- 
sidy program. But the Administration 
is also economy-minded. It is also eager 
to get out of private industry wherever 
possible. 

U. S. merchant marine policy for the 
years ahead will have to be ground out 
between those two millstones. 








What's behind our defense agreement with Franco 


Spain—Second Line of Western Defense 


ni was neutral in both world 
wars. But there are few people who 
are neutral toward Spain. 

In the democratic West—including 
the United States—public opinion is 
sharply divided. Most people react 
either strongly “pro” or strongly “con” 
at the very mention of the word Spain. 

In short, Spain has become a so-called 
“controversial” issue. For that reason it 
is important to examine the facts in the 
Spanish story. 

Spain is a three-D story. To see it 
whole, we must view it in three dimen- 
sions—military, economic, and political. 

In the foreground is the military 
dimension—the recently signed U. S.- 
Spanish defense agreement. 

In the background are the economic 
and_ political dimensions—the Spanish 
land, its people, their history, and their 
form of government. 


U. S.-Spanish Pact 
After about three years of “explora- 
tion” and a year and a half of difficult 
negotiation, on Sept. 26 the United 
States and Spain signed a 20-year de- 
fense agreement. 


te 


» S Saspae- 
Vr ld Pres, i 
Bruce Russell in Los Angeles Times 


It was a give-and-take arrangement. 
We give Spain military and economic 
aid. In return, we receive the right to 
build and use Spanish air and naval 
bases. 

Here, briefly, are the two principal 
provisions in the pact: 

1. The United States will furnish 
Spain during the current year military 
and economic aid amounting to $226,- 
000,000 (already appropriated by Con- 
gress). Of this total, $141,000,000 is 
earmarked for Spain’s armed forces. 
The remaining $85,000,000 goes to bol- 
ster Spain’s economy. 

2. Spain authorizes the United States 
to “develop, maintain, and use” air and 
naval bases on her territory. 

Specific location of the military bases 
was not revealed—apparently to prevent 
real-estate speculation. But it is an open 
secret that the United States plans (a) 
to build four airfields—one southeast of 
Madrid, another near Barcelona, and 
two near Seville; and (b) to develop 
naval facilities in the harbors of Car- 
tagena, Cadiz, and Ferrol. 

For the United States, the deal with 
Spain is a sort of “insurance policy” in 


the event of war with Soviet Russia. 

First of all, it is a precautionary 
measure to keep the Mediterranean 
open. Spain dominates the Strait of 
Gibraltar, which is the bottleneck pass- 
age to the Mediterranean. If Russia con- 
trolled this gateway, she could cut off 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey 
from our support. 

Moreover, Spain’s harbors are less 
exposed to possible Soviet air attack 
than other ports of Europe, because 
Spain lies at the opposite end of thé 
continent from the Soviet bloc of na- 
tions. From Spain’s harbors, Allied sub- 
marines, anti-submarine units, and other 
warships could defend both the Medi- 
terranean and a sizeable area of the 
Atlantic. 

Secondly, Spain is a kind of natural 
fortress. On its northern border is the 
forbidding Pyrenees wall, and its other 
three sides are protected by the sea. 
U. S. military leaders have long felt 
that Spain would make the ideal sec- 
ond line of defense in Europe. Allied 
forces could hold out in Spain even 
if the Reds over-ran the rest of Europe. 
From Spain’s airfields, Allied planes 
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could provide cover for NATO’s armies 
on the continent. 

All told, Spain is regarded as the best 
possible supply base on the European 
continent and the best staging area for 
a counter-attack, should: the Soviets 
ever push to the Atlantic. It is the 
opinion of military experts that bases 
in such far-flung places as Spain, Green- 
land, Britain, North Africa, and North 
America greatly lessen the danger to 
the free world of an atomic Pearl Har- 
bor and the possibility of a knock-out 
blow by the Soviets. 

Such are the military advantages of 
the U. S. pact with Spain. Why, then, 
had there been so much opposition to 
it both in this country and in free 
Europe? Before we discuss this issue, 
let us take a closer look at Spain. 


The Land and the People 

Spain covers an area of 195,000 
square miles (about three-fourths the 
size of Texas) and has a population of 
28.000,000. 

It has been said that there is no such 
thing as a “typical Spaniard.” The Span- 
ish people are of varied racial stocks. 
There are four major groups in Spain. 
Che dominant group are the Castilians 
who live in the central region around 
Madrid. They have provided most of 
Spain’s political leaders. 

Then there are the Catalans who in- 
habit the northeastern seaboard near 
France. They speak a language midway 
between French and Spanish. Another 
group, the Basques, live near the Bay 
if Biscay and use an ancient language 
which is distinct from Spanish. Finally, 
there are the Galicians, on the north- 
western seaboard, whose language and 
culture are similar to those of neigh- 
boring Portugal. 

However, in one respect these groups 
ire united—they are all overwhelmingly 
Roman Catholic by faith. 

How do the Spanish people earn their 
living? Spain is predominantly an agri- 
ultural country. Seven out of ten 
Spaniards are engaged in farming. But 
mly one out of ten owns any land. The 
ountry’s agricultural system is old and 
inefficient, and does not produce enough 
food for its population. Most of Spain’s 
soil is arid. 

Spain has an abundance of minerals 

iron, coal, copper, zinc, lead, and, re- 
portedly, uranium. But her mining and 
netallurgical industries need moderni- 
zation. 

The country’s leading exports are 
ranges, cotton goods, tomatoes, and 
ron ore. The leading imports are raw 
ytton, chemical products (particularly 
fertilizer), wheat, petroleum, and to- 

bacco. 

In spite’ of her mineral wealth, Spain 
is a poor country. She lags economi- 

cally and industrially. She also suffers 


from inadequate transport facilities. In 
a report made to the U. S. Mutual Se- 
curity Administration last year, Spain's 
economy was described as “held to- 
gether by bailing wire.” 

The standard of living in Spain is 
one of the lowest west of the Soviet’s 
iron curtain. Even 
skilled workers (ac- 
cording to the 
Spanish Chamber 
of Commerce) 
average only ll 
cents an hour, 
compared to $1.66 
in the United 
States. And as is 
usually the case, 
where there is pov- 
erty there is illit- 
eracy. Fully a fifth of the population 
can’t read or write. 


United Press photo 
Franco 


Spain’s Past and Present 


Spain is a nation with a glorious past. 
In the 1500's, she was the richest and 
most powerful country in Europe. Her 
empire extended over large parts of 
South and North America, also Asia, 
Africa, and Europe. But in the cen- 
turies that followed, Spain’s prestige 
slowly declined and her empire van- 
ished. Only a tiny remnant of it is left 
today. 

An important turning point in Spain’s 
modern history came in 1931. That year 
Alfonso XIII, Spain’s last king, fled 
the country. A republic was set up. 

Under the republican constitution, 
the powers of the Roman Catholic 
Church—which for centuries had guided 
and influenced Spain’s politics—were 
sharply curtailed. State and Church 
were separated. Church property was 
confiscated. Public education wis made 
a state function. Government payments 
to the clergy were stopped. 

Many Spaniards strenuously opposed 
these measures. In July, 1936, a civil 
war broke out when the army under 
the leadership of General Francisco 
Franco revolted. Soon this civil war 
became a small-scale international war. 
Foreign powers intervened on both 
sides. Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy 
supplied arms and men to Franco’s 
forces. Soviet Russia sold and delivered 
military equipment to the republicans. 

The democratic powers, U. S., Brit- 
ain, and France, remained strictly neu- 
tral. They refused to aid either side. 

The war lasted three years. About a 
million Spaniards were killed. A large 
area of the country was devastated. 
The victor was Franco. 


The Spanish Government 


He restored the traditional rights of 
the Church. But he also established a 


one-man, one-party dictatorship. 


According to the July 6, 1951, issue 
of Armed Forces Talk (published by 
the U. S. Department of Defense), 
“Under its present dictatorial regime, 
freedom of the press, speech, and as- 
sembly are almost non-existent and 
labor and business organizations are 
controlled by the government. 

“Spain’s dictator, General Franco, is 
not only the chief of state, but also the 
leader of the Falange—the only legal 
‘party’ in Spain. He appoints all the 
cabinet ministers. The ministers are not 
responsible to the Spanish Cortes, or 
legislature, but must obey the General's 
wishes. Similarly, the legislature’s prin- 
cipal activity is approving the plans 
made and policies set by the Spanish 
ruler. It has no authority to introduce 
legislation. Many of its 466 members 
are appointed directly by General 
Franco.” 

During World War II, Spain was 
officially neutral. But it was a question- 
able “neutrality.” The record shows 
that she supplied Nazi Germany with 
metals for making weapons, permitted 
Nazi submarines to use her ports, and 
dispatched a division of “volunteers” to 
fight alongside the Nazi forces on the 
Russian front. 

These actions were deeply resented 
by the Allies. After the end of the war, 
they opposed the admission of Spain to 
the United’ Nations so long as the 
Franco government remained in power. 

On December 12, 1946, the U. N. 
General Assembly passed a resolution 
declaring that “In origin, nature, struc- 
ture, and general conduct, the Franco 
regime is a fascist regime patterned on, 
and established largely as a result of 
aid received from, Hitler’s Nazi Ger- 
many and Mussolini’s Fascist Italy.” 

The Assembly also recommended that 
U. N. member countries recall their 
ambassadors from Spain. In 1950, the 
Assembly withdrew this action, but 
made it clear that it still disapproved 
the admission of Franco Spain to the 
world organization. 

It is because of the totalitarian nature 
of the Franco regime that many people 
opposed the U.S. agreement with Spain. 
The Christian Science Monitor called 
it “an uninspiring alliance.” The New 
York Times, in a recent editorial, de- 
clared: “We are now faced with the 
necessity of swallowing a bitter pill— 
the military agreement with Franco 
Spain. Let us all hope that the medicine 
will do more good than harm.” 

Those who supported the agreement 
pointed out that the over-riding issue 
facing the free world today is the threat 
of Communist aggression. In this fight 
for survival, we cannot afford to be too 
choosey in picking our allies. Any stick 
will do to beat off an attacking bear. 
We have taken Tito of Yugoslavia into 
our team, why not Franco? 
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Can We Think 
for Ourselves? 


Herblock in Washington Post 


“White Is Black. Black Is White. Night Is Day—“ 


UR Constitution doesn’t say any- 

thing about freedom of thought. 
But it posts a STOP sign to prohibit 
the Government from blocking the free 
expression and exchange of thought. 

Those who wrote our Bill of Rights 
into the first Ten Amendments did not 
presume to grant rights from the Gov- 
ernment to the citizens. They believed 
that human rights are God-given. In 
the Ninth Amendment they stated 
plainly that the people “retain” all basic 
rights, whether specifically listed in the 
Constitution or not. 

This stands in sharp contrast to the 
constitution of the Communist coun- 
tries. With one hand, the Red dicta- 
torships grant certain rights and free- 
doms. With the other hand, they take 
these rights away from anyone who 
dares to disagree with the Communists 
or their principles. 

Communist parties think and plan for 
all. Any person who thinxs differently 
or refuses to accept “official truth” is 
branded an “enemy of the people.” He 
has no rights at all. 

Communism goes much further than 
older tyrannies. It does not stop with 
suppressing the expression of thoughts 
it disapproves. Communism draws 
upon the techniques of modern science 
to develop diabolical methods of 
thought-control. 


Communist “’Brain-washing” 


If such ambitious schemes for 
thought-control could be made to work, 
Communist rulers would have control 
over human minds. If they could make 
men behave like automatons, they 
would overcome the greatest danger to 
tyrannies of the past—freedom of the 
enslaved to think, hope, and plan for 
their eventual emancipation. 

In the prison camps in North Korea, 
the Communists tried out experiments 
in “brain-washing” on Americans’ and 
other Free World soldiers. In this 
“brain-washing” they tested scientific 


methods of breaking free minds and 
controlling thought and will, as a hyp- 
notist does. Returning American prison- 
ers have given detailed accounts of 
these weird experiments. 

“After a while, I didn’t know what 
I believed,” a Private K. told an inter- 
viewing psychiatrist. “The Chinese 
speaker lectured our small group every 
morning for two or three hours. Then 
in the afternoon we had to discuss the 
lecture.” 

The psychiatrist interrupted. “How 
do you mean, discuss? As you used to 
discuss things in your high school 
classes?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Pvt. K. “We had 
to tell each other what the speaker 
said and why it must be right. Like, 
for example, that the United States 
started the war-in Korea. 

The psychiatrist said quietly, “But, 
of course, you knew from your own 
experience that American _ soldiers 
couldn’t have started it. You arrived 
with the first contingents from Japan 
when the Communists had almost 
pushed the Republic of Korea army 
into the sea.” 

The young soldier squirmed and 
looked distressed. “You don’t under- 
stand. Every day, week after week, 





WORDS TO REMEMBER 


“Those who won our independence be- 
lieved that the final end of the State was 
to make men free to develop their fat- 
ulties. .. . They knew . . . that it is haz- 
ardous to discourage thought, hope and 
imagination; that fear breeds repression; 
that repression breeds hate; that hate 
menaces stable government.’’—From a 
Supreme Court decision written by former 
Associate Justice Louis Brandeis. 


“The enumeration in the Constitution, of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by 
the people.”—Article IX of the first Ten 
Amendments to the U. S. Constitution. 


month after month, they repeated and 
repeated, piling up what they said was 
evidence, showing us pictures. At first 
we closed our ears. But then we found 
that the fellows who said what the 
teachers wanted us to say and wrote 
down the ‘right’ answers to the ques- 
tions got smokes and better food or 
medicine. Those who wouldn't pay 
attention or stuck to their old ideas 
suffered for it.” 


Shield of Humor 


“Did they beat you?” asked the 
psychiatrist. 

“No,” replied Pvt. K. “They just 
made life unbearable—poor food, no 
fruit, threats not to let us go home. 
And they picked at us all the time— 
questions, questions, questions.” 

“I understand,” said the psychia- 
trist. “They were trying to make you 
unsure in your mind, to overpower you 
with arguments. But now you are free 
to believe what you choose.” 

“I don’t feel free yet,” Pvt. K. ad- 
mitted. “I feel all tied up and con- 
fused inside. In one part of my mind 
I guess I realize they fed us a pack 
of lies. But, Doctor, those lies were 
edrilled into me—deep. I'll have to do 
a lot of thinking to get myself straight- 
ened out.” 

This testimony is only a small sam- 
ple of complicated “brain-washing” 
techniques. The psychiatrist noticed 
that the boys who came through the 
ordeal best had protected their minds 
against these assaults by a shield of hu- 
mor. They made up jokes and jingles, 
and kidded their Communist teachers 
to their faces with American slang the 
Chinese didn’t understand. 

One returning G.I. made up this 
definition of a Communist: “A guy who 
owns nothing but wants to share it with 
you; can’t think for himself but wants 
you to think the way he does about 
everything.” 

(Continued on page 22) 





UN Airs Arab-Israel Clash 


Long-simmering trouble be- 
tween Israel and her Arab neigh- 
bors has boiled over again. 

The U. N. Security Council met 
in “urgent” session last week and 
called for an on-the-spot report from 
U. N. observers on strife along Is- 
rael’s borders. 

Israel and the neighboring Arab 
nations fought a bitter war for sev- 
eral months in 1948-49. The United 
Nations finally arranged an armis- 
tice. But no progress has been made 
toward a peace treaty. 

A U. N. commission in charge of 
carrying out the armistice has in- 
vestigated -hundreds of raids and 
clashes along Israel’s border—nearly 
200 in the 12 months ending last 
June. The commission has blamed 
both sides for the disturbances. 

The chief issues at present are: 


1. JORDAN BORDER RAIDS 


On October 12, Arabs from Jor- 
dan crossed into Israel and killed 
a Jewish woman and her two chil- 
dren. Two days later an Israeli 
group attacked three villages in Jor- 
dan and are reported to have killed 
about 50 Jordanians. 

The U. N. Armistice commission 
condemned the Israeli attack as a 
violation of .the armistice. The U. S. 
State Department called the attack 
“shocking.” 

israel blamed the Arabs. Since 
1950, Israeli sources said, maraud- 
ers from Jordan have killed or 
wounded 421 Israelis in border 
clashes. Israel says the Western pow- 
ers have been too “soft” with Arab 
raiders and do not understand Is- 
rael’s problem as a small country 
surrounded by hostile neighbors. 


2. SYRIA AND A CANAL 

Another’ of Israel’s Arab neigh- 
bors is Syria. After the Arab-Israel 
war, the two countries agreed not 
to fortify or send troops into a nar- 
row “no man’s land” along their 
border. The Jordan River flows 
through this “demilitarized zone” 
from Lake Huleh to the Sea of Gal- 
ilee. 

Israel is building a canal and an 
artificial lake in this zone. The canal 
would draw water from the Jordan 


for a hydroelectric power station. 
The water would then, according to 
Israel, be returned to the Jordan Riv- 
er. 

Syria says this project violates the 
armistice agreement and would ruin 
some Syrian farm land by_taking 
water needed for irrigation. 

The U. N. armistice commission 
ordered Israel to halt the project 
but at last reports work was still 
under way. 

President Eisenhower, anxious 
about Arab-Israel clashes, has sent 
Eric A. Johnston to the Middle 
East. One of his tasks will be to urge 
both sides to cooperate peacefully 
in developing their resources. Mr. 
Johnston is president of the Motion 
Picture Association of America and 
former president of the U. §. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. , 

What’s Behind It: After World 
War I, Jews from many parts of the 
world began to come to Palestine, 
“promised land” of their ancestors. 

In May, 1948, Britain, which then 
controlled Palestine under a League 
of Nations mandate, withdrew her 
troops. Jewish leaders immediately 
proclaimed the independence of the 
Republic of Israel. Troops of the 
neighboring Arab countries then in- 
vaded Israel and a short but bitter 
war followed. Jordan annexed part 
of Palestine. Israel held the rest. 


REASONS FOR TENSION 

The tension has continued, the 
chief reasons being: (1) most of the 
people of Israel are Jews and most 
of their Arab neighbors are Mos- 
lems; (2) Israel fears her armed 
neighbors, and Arabs fear that Is- 
rael (with her fast-growing popu- 
lation resulting from immigration ) 
may seize Arab lands; (3) Arabs 
want Israel to take back or help 
support 900,000 Arabs who fled from 
Israel (chiefly to Jordan and Egypt) 
during the Arab-Israel war. 


They Choose Freedom 


“Operation Persuasion” so far 
is ‘““Operation Flop” for the Com- 
munists in Korea. 

The Reds have been able to per- 
suade only a handful of “non-repatri- 


ate” prisoners to return to their Red- 
ruled homelands. 

The Communists began their long- 
delayed “explanations” to the prison- 
ers on October 15. (See news pages 
Oct.7 and 14 issues.) 

When the time came, anti-Red 
prisoners refused to attend. Officers 
of the neutral Indian guard troops 
argued with them for several hours. 
Fireliy, after threatening to use 
forve, the Indians succeeded in mov- 
ing 500 Chinese to the explanation 
tents. 

Inside the tents, each prisoner in 
turn faced™ three Communist “ex- . 
plainers.” Also present were repre- 
sentatives of the five-nation neutral 
commission (India, Sweden, Switz- 
erland, Poland, and Czechoslovakia ) 
and two observers (one from the U. 
N. Command and the other from the 
Communist side). At the end of the 
persuasion attempt, the prisoner was 
left alone for five minutes. If he de- 
cided to return to his homeland, he 
was to go out through one door; 
if he refused repatriation, he was to 
go out through another door. 

Many prisoners heaped insults on 
the Communist “explainers.” Others 
turned their backs on them and re- 
fused to listen. 


ONLY 19 GO HOME 

Of the first group of 500 Chinese 
prisoners, only ten agreed to return 
home. A second group of Chinese 
was put through the explanation mil! 
on October 17. The results were 
nearly the same. Only nine out of 
430 chose to be repatriated. 

The North Korean prisoners 
proved to be even tougher for the 
Reds to deal with. Despite threats 
from Indian guards, the North Ko- 
reans refused to go to the explana- 
tion tents. On two different days, 
the persuasion sessions had to be 
called off. 

The Reds demanded on October 
19 that the Indian guards use force 
to compel the North Koreans to go 
to the explanation tents. When this 
demand was turned down, the 
Czechoslovak and Polish members 
walked out of a meeting of the Neu- 
tral Nations Repatriation Commis- 
sion. This stalled the explanations. 
Whether they would be resumed 
was not known at our press time. 

Meantime, Communists announc- 
ed that they have agreed to the 





U. N. proposal for a meeting at 
Panmunjom on October 26 to discuss 
plans for the Korean peace confer- 
ence. (See last week’s news pages). 


Germany: Another Try 


The West is still trying to get 
Russia to sit down and talk about 
Germany and Austria. 

In September the foreign ministers 
of the “Western Big Three” (the 
U. S., Britain, and France) invited 
Russia’s foreign minister to meet 
with them to discuss the future of 
Germany and Austria. The Russians 
replied with double-talk so puzzling 
that the West couldn’t tell whether 
the answer was yes or no. The Rus- 
sians also wanted a conference that 
would include Red China. 

This month Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles of the U. §&., 
Foreign Minister Georges Bidault of 
France, and British Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden met in London. 
They asked Russian Foreign Minis- 
ter Vyacheslav Molotov to get to- 
gether with them at Lugano, Switzer- 
land, on November 9. 

The program for this proposed 
Big Four foreign ministers session, 
according to a note from the U. S. 
to the- Russians would be: 

1. Russia could “state its views on 
any aspect of the German and Aus- 
trian questions.” 

2. “The problem of European Se- 
curity,” (This apparently referred 
to the possibility of a treaty to re- 
assure Russia that the West's aims 
are peaceful. ) 

The note also said that the pro- 
posed Korean peace conference (see 
news pages, Sept. 30 issue} could in- 
clude the Big Four nations plus 
Communist China. 

Trieste was another trouble-spot 
discussed at the Dulles-Eden-Bi- 
dault conference. They invited Italy 
and Yugoslavia, who both claim Tri- 
este, to a conference with the U. S., 
Britain, and France. (See last week's 
news pages.) 


Spy Ring at Army Lab? 

Did a Red spy ring steal Army 
Signal Corps secrets? 

At Fort Monmouth, N. J., the 
Army this month suspended 10 civil- 
ian employees until it is determined 
whether they are security risks. 

Meanwhile, a large number of 
witnesses were being questioned in 
great secrecy by Senator Joseph Mc- 


_ 
International News photo 


THE QUEEN DANCES: America says “welcome” this week to King Paul of Greece and 
his queen, Frederika. She is shown above (center), dancing with Greek villagers 
to celebrate the opening of the first water pipeline into their town. The money 
for the project came from fellow-Greeks now living in America. Paul and Frederika 
are coming to the U.S. to thank Americans for their postwar aid to Greece. They 
will stay a month, and will be guests October 28 of President and Mrs. Eisenhower. 


Carthy and his Senate Permanent 
Investigations Subcommittee. Ac- 
cording to the Senator, witnesses 
said that at least 50 secret docu- 
ments were missing from the Mon- 
mouth files in 1952 and some of these 
may have turned up in Communist 
East Germany. Senater McCarthy 
said he believes that Julius Rosen- 
berg, who was executed a few 
months ago for stealing U. S. atomic 
secrets, headed a Communist spy 
ring which may still exist at Fort 
Monmouth. 

The Army stated that the material 
missing from the files in 1952 had all 
been accounted for. The Army said 
it didn’t know of any Signal Corps 
documents which had gotten into un- 
authorized hands. 

Center of its scientific research is 
the Fort Monmouth laboratory. The 
Signal Corps has charge of Army 
communications. 


Churchill’s Nobel Prize 


Sir Winston Churchill is the first 
statesman to win the Nobel Prize 
for Literature. 

Sir Winston, British prime minis- 


ter, was chosen for the award by 
the Swedish Academy of Literature. 
The Academy pointed to his ‘his- 
torical and biographical presenta- 
tions” and his “scintillating oratory.” 
It was the first time that public 
speaking had been mentioned as a 
reason for the award. 

Nobel Prizes were established in 
1901 by the late Alfred Nobel, Swed- 
ish-born inventor of dynamite. 
Awards are paid from interest on a 
$9,000,000 fund which he left for 
this purpose. Nobel Prizes are also 
awarded in science, medicine, and 
for contributions to world peace. 
This year’s awards are equal in value 
to about $35,000 each. 

Sir Winston will be 79 years old 
next month. He has written nearly 
30 books. The sixth volume of his 
history of World War II will soon 
be published. 

Sir Winston modestly said he 
rates his literary abilities below those 
of Rudyard Kipling, first English- 
man to win the Nobel Prize for Lit- 
erature, and the dramatist George 
Bernard Shaw, another British Nobel 
winner. 
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Price Drop Angers Farmers 


What can be done to stop the 
steady fall in farm prices? 

On the answer to that question 
may depend both the well-being of 
the nation’s 23,000,000 farmers and 
the outcome of next year’s Congres- 
sional elections. 

This month, in a special Congres- 
sional election in a rural Wisconsin 
distriet that had never sent a Dem- 
ocrat to Congress, Democratic nom- 
inee Lester Johnson easily defeated 
his Republican opponent. Both Re- 
publicans and Democrats took the 
result as a sign of farmer discontent 
with the farm policies of the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 

The Wisconsin balloting focused 
nation-wide interest on elections No- 
vember 3 in New Jersey and Novem- 
ber 10 in California to fill two other 
vacant seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Both were previously held 
by Republicans. If the Democrats 
should win both seats, the Republi- 
cans would have only a two-vote 
margin in the House of Representa- 
tives (218 Republicans, 216 Demo- 
crats, 1 Independent). 

What’s Behind It: The nation’s 
farmers complain that they are 
caught in a “price-cost” squeeze. 
They mean that farm prices are 
dropping, but the cost of what they 
have to buy has remained high. 

The drop in farm prices began in 
the latter part of the Truman Ad- 
ministration and has continued un- 
der President Eisenhower. The to- 


Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 
Can the Eisenhower Administration “‘hold 
that line’’ against farmers’ discontent 
at falling crop prices? (See story.) 


tal decline is about 15 per cent from 
the peak of postwar farm prices. 

Many farmers feel that the new 
Administration is not sympathetic 
enough with their problems. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
has frequently said he opposes the 
present system of high farm-price 
supports. Under this plan the govern- 
ment stands ready to buy the chief 
farm products. The *Government 
price, for most products, is 90 per 
cent of “parity.” Parity, determined 
by a complicated formula, is intend- 
ed to be a price high enough so 
that the farmer's income will be 
about equal to the cost of the things 
he must buy. 

Because of his opposition to the 
present high price-support policy, 
Secretary Benson has been a target 
for criticism from many farm groups. 
This month a Republican Senator 
from a farm state, Milton Young of 
North Dakota, declared that Secre- 
tary Benson should resign because 
“he has lost the confidence of the 
farmers.” 

President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary Benson have appointed boards 
and commissions to look into the 
farm problem. The President told 
the Future Farmers of America con- 
vention in Kansas City this month 
that a “solidly based” farm program 
is being worked out, to be submit- 
ted to Congress next year. 


Louisiana Re-purchased 


In New Orleans, La., American 
history lived again. 

In carnival mood, people thronged 
Jackson Square in the old “French 
Quarter” as France turned over the 
Louisiana Territory to the U. S. for 
the second time in 150 years. 

It was part of the 150th anni- 
versary celebration of the Louisiana 
Purchase. In this historical real es- 
tate deal, the young American re- 
public doubled its area. At a cost of 
less than four cents an acre, the U. S. 
acquired the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri River valleys from France. 

The U. S. Government took pos- 
session of the southern part of the 
Louisiana Territory at New Orleans 
on December 20, 1803. This event 
was reenacted on October 17 so 
that President Eisenhower could be 
there. He was on a tour which in- 


cluded stops in the Midwest and the 
dedication of Falcon Dam on the 
U. S.-Mexico border. 

Movie director Cecil B. DeMille 
acted as narrator for the New Or- 
leans ceremony. Dr. Duralde Clai- 
borne Jr., great-great-grandson of 
W. C. C. Claiborne, and james 
Wilkinson 3rd, great-great-great- 
grandson of Gen. James Wilkinson, 
were there. W. C. C. Claiborne and 
Gen. Wilkinson were the U. S. com- 
missioners who took possession of 
the Louisiana Territory at New Or- 
leans in 1803. 

The climax of the anniversary cere- 
mony was the signing of a duplicate 
of the original transfer document. 
President Eisenhower signed for the 
United States and French Ambassa- 
dor Henri Bonnet signed for France. 


Dr. Brownell Appointed 


Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, 53, is 
the new United States commis- 
sioner of education. 

He is the brother of Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell. 

Dr. Brownell, who succeeds the 
late Lee M. Thurston, is widely 
known as an educator. He was once 
superintendent of schools at Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. At the time of his 
appointment he was president of 
State Teachers College at New 
Haven, Conn. 

The appointment must go to the 
Senate for approval when Congress 
convenes again. 


Quick MeZ 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


Based on recent news developments 

covered in your Scholastic magazine 

1. The first Englishman to win the 
Nobel Prize for literature was: (a) 
Winston Churchill; (b) John Masefield; 
(c) Rudyard Kipling. 

2. (Fill in correct family name.) 
Three teams of brothers who have been 
prominent in the present Administration 
are: (a) (Attorney 
General and U.S. Commissioner of 
Education); (b) 

(Secretary of State and head of Central 
Intelligence Agency); (c) 

U.S. President and “good-will 
ambassador” to atin America. 

3. The “Western Big Three” nations 


three, plus 
“Big Four.” (Answers in Teacher Edi- 


tion.) 
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Democracy Begins in Your Town 


More people voted in the Presi- 
dential election of 1952 (62 million 
of them) than ever before in our his- 
tory. This fine showing was the out- 
come of a campaign in which criti- 
cal issues were up for decision. 
There was great popular interest in 
the candidates, and thousands of 
civic organizations and individuals 
worked hard to get out a record- 
breaking vote. It showed what the 
American people can do when they 
want to. 

Yet now, a year later, it seems 
likely that no more than two-thirds 
as many citizens will vote in the 
elections of November 3. Registra- 
tion in New York City this fall is 32 
per cent below last year’s and even 
13 per cent below that of 1949, 
when the last election for mayor was 
held. This pattern is general through- 
out the country. Why should this be? 


We Elect Local Officials 

The principal reason is, of course, 
that this is a so-called “off-year” elec- 
tion. Mostly we elect mayors, coun- 
cilmen, county commissioners, and 
other officials of local governments. 

Besides New York, there are may- 
oralt, elections in such important 
cities as Detroit, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Memphis, Birmingham and 
hundreds of smaller towns. State 
governors are to be elected in New 
Jersey and Virginia. 

The mayor of New York has often 
been called the most important elec- 
tive official in the U.S., next to the 
President. This is because of the im- 
mense budget which he has to han- 
dle in running our largest city. 

Yet, while there is a, four-way race 
for the office this year, the public 
seems indifferent and somewhat 
skeptical of the claims of any of the 


candidates. These include Robert F. 
Wagner, Jr., president of the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, who defeated 
Mayor Vincent Impellitteri for the 
Democratic nomination in Septem- 
ber’s primary election. However, 
Mayor Impellitteri is convinced he 
can win anyhow, though the straw 
votes are against him, and plans to 
run as an independent. 

The Republicans have nominated 
Harold Riegelman, a veteran civic 
leader and the former Postmaster of 
New York City. The Liberal Party, 
which is critical of both major par- 
ties though bitterly opposed to com- 
munism, has a candidate of its own 
in Rudolph Halley, president of the 
City Council. Halley won fame as 
counsel to the Kefauver crime in- 
vestigating committee. 

In New Jersey there is a lively 
race to see who will succeed Gov. 
Alfred E. Driscoll (Rep.). The can- 
didates are Paul L. Troast, Republi- 
can, chairman of the New Jersey 
Turnpike Authority, and Robert B. 
Meyner, Democrat, a state senator. 


Democracy Begins at Grassroots 

Voters who think the governments 
of their own cities and states are less 
important to vote for than that of 
the nation are shortsighted. A nation 
remains ably and honestly governed 
only so long as each of the units 
that make it up is healthy and demo- 
cratic. But locai government cannot 
be healthy and democratic if the citi- 
zens down at the grassroots pay no 
attention to what is going on under 
their noses and if they fail to vote. 
Neglect of these civic duties allowed 
the powerful and corrupt political 
machines of the past century to arise, 
which dominated our municipal gov- 
ernments for so long. 


5 sheet 
Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post Dispatch 


Make Sure You Vote for the Men Who Run Your City 


The old-fashioned political boss 
has gone out of style in recent years. 
There are few remaining examples 
of the one-man shows which marked 
our city governments in the heyday 
of bossism—men like Charles Murphy 
of New York City, Frank Hague of 
Jersey City, the Vares in Philadel- 
phia, Pendergast of Kansas City, and 
Big Bill Thompson of Chicago. Many 
conditions have contributed to the 
eclipse of the political boss. These 
include the gradual assimilation of 
large foreign-speaking groups in our 
great cities, the rising standard of 
living, and the general spread of ed- 
ucation among the masses. 

Tammany Hall, the Democratic 
political machine of New York City, 
is still in existence, but 'Mr. Wagner, 
a New Deal Democrat, is officially 
its candidate for mayor today. Tam- 
many no longer has the stranglehold 
on city contracts that made possible 
the rise of Boss Tweed in the 1870's. 


Decline of the Political Machine 

Another factor that has weakened 
the hold of machine politics is the 
higher standards of municipal gov- 
ernment that were brought about by 
such civic leaders as John Purroy 
Mitchel and Fiorello La Guardia in 
New York, Charles P. Taft in Cin- 
cinnati, Joseph S. Clark, Jr. in Phila- 
delphia, Quigg Newton in Denver. 

Some forty years ago reformers 
began to work for a more stream- 
lined and efficient type of municipal 
government. The so-called “commis- 
sion” plan of government, and later 
the “city manager” type were widely 
adopted. Each has advantages and 
shortcomings (see “Forum Topic of 
the Week,” pp. 5-6). But the cry of 
today is for trained public servants 
interested in the welfare of a whole 
city rather than politicians who dom- 
inate a huge board of aldermen in- 
terested only in their own districts. 

The International City Managers 
Association reports that there are to- 
day 1,124 cities and counties in the 
U. S. with city manager and council 
forms of government. 

This plan may not provide the 
answer for our largest cities. But the 
voters in these cities must either de- 
vote more interest to their local 
problems than they seem to, or see 
their cities deteriorate into crime- 
ridden, blighted slums. 

—KeENnNETH M. GouLp 














A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


i. SPAIN 
A. Using the numbers 1-4, arrange 
the following developments in the or- 
der in which they occurred. 
a. Beginning of the Spanish Civil 
War 
. Opposition in U. N. to admis- 
sion of Spain 
Peak of Spain’s colonial expan- 
sion in the New World 
. Establishment of a 
between the 


defense 
agreement u. &. 
and Spain 
B. On the line to the left of each 
the following ‘statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
vhich best completes the sentence. 
a. Spain is located in 
1. southwestern Europe 
2. southeastern Europe 
3. the Middle East 
4. northwestern Europe 
. The population of Spain is about 
lL. 2,500,000 3. 82,000,000 
2. 28,000,000 4. 150,000,000 
The standard of living in Spain 
compared with other countries 
in Western Europe is 
very high 
. high 
low 
not known 
All of th® following are leading 
exports of Spain except 
l. oranges 
2. iron ore 
3. cotton goods 
4. wheat 
Most Spaniards earn a living by 
l. mining 
2. manufacturing 
3. farming 
4. domestic service 
The religion of most of the 
Spanish people is 
1. Moslem 
2. Protestant 
3. Roman Catholic 
4. Greek Orthodox 
. The present government of Spain 
may be described best as a 
1. dictatorship 
2. democracy 
3. limited monarchy 
4. absolute monarchy 
_h. The head of the Spanish gov- 
ernment is 
1. Alfonso XIII 
2. Francisco Franco 


l. 
2 

3. 
4. 


3. Marshal Tito 
4. Benito Mussolini 
The famous body of water dom- 
inated by Spain is the 
. Mediterranean Sea 
. Dardanelles 
3. Strait of Gibraltar 
4. Aegean Sea 


ll. MERCHANT MARINE 


A. In each of the following groups, 
two of the items are causes and one is 
an effect (results from the other two). 
Mark the causes with a “C” and the 
effect with an “E.” 

Group a 

1. decline of the American mer- 

chant marine 

2. opening of the West 

3. over-investment in clipper ships 

when the marine steam engine 
was being adopted 
Group b 
. increased competition from for- 
eign shipping 
2. end of the efficient life of the 
American merchant marine 
3. failure to plan the building of 
new ships over a period of years 
. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place an 


‘A” if it is an argument against sub- 


sidies for the American merchant ma- 

rine and an “F” if it is an argument 

for it. 

__1. The merchant marine is essen- 
tial to national security. 

__.2. Experiment in new ship types is 
discouraged. 
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__8. An emergency building program 
in wartime is costly. 

__4. Costs are staggering if ships can- 
not pay their way in peacetime. 


ill. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. 

__1l. The amount of life insurance in 
force in the U. S. has increased 
steadily since 1940. 

2. The source of information con- 
tained in the graph is the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. 

3. The amount of life insurance in 
force in the U. S. in 1952 was 
more than twice the amount in 
1945. 

. The increase in the amount of 
life insurance in force in the 
U. S. between 1940 and 1952 
was the result of an increased 
awareness of the value of life 
insurance. 

. Between 1950 and 1951 the 
amount of life insurance in force 
in the U. S. increased by $19,- 
000,000,000. 


IV. LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


On the line to the left of the forms 
of local government in Column A, 
write the number preceding the de- 
scription in Column B which best 
matches it. 


Column A 


__a. Mayor-Council Plan 
__b. Council-Manager Plan 
__c. City Commission Plan 
Column B 
. An elected mayor and a large 
Board of Aldermen 
2. Election of a small group of men 
to head various city departments 
3. Elected mayor is the chief admin- 
istrator, checked in part by an 
elected legislature 
. Elected legislature appoints a spe- 
cialist in city administration to 
carry out policy 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Cadiz (ka.diz’; in Spanish, ki’ théth )— 
City in Spain. 

Cortes (kér’ téz)—The national legisla- 
ture of Spain. Also used to designate the 
national legislature of Portugal. 

Falange (fa.lang’ ha)—Spanish fascist 
organization that is also the legal politi- 
cal party. 

Franco, Francisco (frang’ ké, frin. 
thés’ k6)—Spanish general, born in 1892. 

Seville (sé.vil’; in Spanish, sa.vé’ lya)— 
City in Spain. 





By MARY DIRLAM 


“gg0O, THANKS, Jake. I guess I will 
stay here and write my letter.” 

Fritz Koenig smiled apologetically at 
the red-haired, muscular boy who stood 
in the doorway. But Fritz didn’t feel 
like smiling. He could see mirrored on 
Jake Belden’s face a disappointment 
and lack of understanding that had be- 
come all too familiar to Fritz during 
these weeks he had lived as a guest in 
Jake’s house. 

“Okay,” Jake said shortly. “If that’s 
the way you want it.” The door closed, 
and Fritz stared blankly at the half- 
finished letter in front of him. 

The letter was to his parents in Ger- 
many. It was carefully enthusiastic, full 
of details about American life and what 
an exciting experience it was to be an 
exchange student at a U. S. high school. 
It would do no good to tell the Mutter 
and Vater how things really were; they 
would only worry. 

How could he tell them, for instance, 

how much he would have liked to go 
to the football game with Jake just now? 
Or how could he explain that he had 
refused because he knew that Jake 
would have a better time without him? 
By himself, Jake could enjoy the game 
and not have to stop to explain every 
play to Fritz. And afterwards, Jake 
could enter into the fun when the crowd 
gathered at Conroy’s drugstore, without 
having to worry about the fact that 
Fritz was sitting beside him silent and 
tongue-tied. 
' There was so much that Fritz did not 
understand about the boys and girls 
who had suddenly become his class- 
mates at Kindley High School. He did 
not know how to enter into the light- 
hearted banter that went on in the 
drugstore. He did not know how to 
act with American girls, who seemed 
so much older and more sophisticated 
than the girls he had known in Ger- 
many. Yet he liked them, these Ameri- 
can students. Perhaps it was because 
he liked them so much—and wanted so 
much to be liked by them—that he suf- 
fered from the strangulating shyness 
that always made him act stiff and 
quiet at the very times when he most 
wanted to be one of them. 

“Take it easy, Fritz,” Miss Ryan had 
told him. “You won't get used to things 
overnight—but it will happen. Wait and 
see. It’s only October.” 

Miss Ryan was the faculty adviser 
of the Kindley High School Student 
Council. It had been through the Coun- 
cil that. Fritz had been invited to come 
to the U. S. for a year, live in an Amer- 
ican home, and study at the school. 

Fritz winced and pushed his letter 
aside as he thought of how the Council 
had worked last year to raise the funds 
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The music was homesick and lonely and sad .. . 
but for Fritz it became the key to a new home 


The Crazy Kid Blues 


that would bring him to the U. S. They 
had held food sales, sold magazine sub- 
scriptions—even staged a play. And all 
for him—all for one insignificant Ger- 
man student who had turned out to be 
a “crazy kid” instead of the athletic, 
fun-loving boy they had expected. 

Just yesterday, when Jake had 
brought some of his friends back to the 
house, Fritz had overheard a conver- 
sation that told him how things were. 
Jake and the other boys hadn’t known 
Fritz was in the kitchen, and he had 
heard them talking before he could 
leave. 

“What's the story on Fritz, anyway, 
Jake?” Pete Herrold had asked. “He 
seems like sort of a squure—never talks 
much to anybody, always going off by 
himself.” 

“He’s all right,” Jake had-said defen- 
sively. Too defensively, Fritz realized. 
“He’s just different—that’s all,” Jake ex- 
plained. “He likes things like—well, like 
playing the piano.” And Jake added 
belligerently, “Maybe a bunch of clunks 
like us just don’t understand a guy who 
knows how to play Bach. Ever think 


of that?” 

“Relax, Jake,” Tim Malone had 
laughed. “We're not holding Fritz 
against you! Even if we could have had 
new band uniforms for the money his 
passage cost.” 

The piano-playing—Fritz hadn't ex- 
pected that his hobby would make him 
seem odd in the eyes of American stu- 
dents. His schoolmates at home had 
looked upon it as an accomplishment. 
But in America, he now told himself, 
a boy’s talents were supposed to be 
athletic. A piano-player too thin to play 
football was a “square.” 

Miss Ryan, of course, had told him 


he was wrong—that the American stu- 
dents would like him for himself, and 
like his piano-playing, too, if he gave 
them a chance. 

“You're just too shy to Jet yourself 
relax, Fritz,” she’d told him. “If you 
could just get over that, you'd be all 
right. And .frankly, I think the talent 
show is the time to do it.” 

“But, Miss Ryan,” Fritz had pro- 
tested, “the talent show! That’s a big 
thing here. They all expect to have a 
good time at it—they don’t want to hear 
me play Bach. They'll go to sleep!” 

“If you expect failure,” Miss Ryan 
had said slowly, “you usually find it, 
Fritz. You can refuse to appear in the 
talent show, of course, and you can 
keep running away from all your prob- 
lems here, but—” 

“All right!” Fritz had interrupted, 
stung by the feeling that Miss Ryas 
was disappointed in him. “All right—I’ll 
play.” 

Now he was sorry he had promised, 
but it was too late. The talent show was 
taking place tonight and he would have 
to appear. He would have to play Bach 
and bore them and pretend he didn’t 
éare. Sighing, Fritz picked up the score 
of the piece he had selected to play, 
and started downstairs to run through 
ee 
Jake got back from the game at about 
six, and the household became active 
and noisy, as it always did whenever 
Jake came home. 

“Hurry up the dinner, Mom!” Jake 
shouted downstairs, still dripping from 
his shower. “Fritz and I are going to 
have to dash to make the talent show 
on time!” 

Dinner helped a bit. Mrs. Belden 

(Continued on page 21) 





BOY dates GIRL 


“WEY, pumpkin-head, park the 
broomstick and come join the 
fun!” 

The masquerader thus addressed 
obediently props the broom—he bor- 
rowed it from his favorite witch— 
against the wall, and ambles cheer- 
fully over to where the gang is get- 
ting ready for a game of “Murder.” 

When the guests go home a few 
hours later, they thank their hostess 
for a “great party.” And they mean it. 

What makes a party “great”? Why 
are some parties harder to get started 
than others? Why do some slow 
down after an hour or so of dancing? 
What about the show-off who insists 
on ruining the fun for the rest of the 
crowd? And the shy little wallflower 
you just can’t make budge from be- 
hind that potted plant? These mis- 
haps aren’t accidents, and they can 
be cured. Let’s find out how: 


QO. Can you give me some pointers 
on how to give a successful party? I'm 
planning to have one soon, but I’m 
afraid something will go wrong 


A. There are plenty of pointers for 
successful party giving, but most of 
them are just common sense. For easy 
let’s divide our pointers into 


planning, 
during, and after” series: 


a “before, 


Refore a party: 

1. For an informal party, invite yur 
guests about a week ahead of, time. 
Invitations by phone or in person are 
usually the most friendly but, for a 
“special occasion” party, it’s often fun 
to send amusing sketches or poems 
through the mail. In any case, be sure 
to include the date, the time, and place. 

2. Plan to serve refreshments that 
can be prepared the night before, or 
simple ones which can be quickly assem- 
bled. Paper plates, cups, and napkins 
will make life a lot simpler, too! 

3. If dancing is to be the evening's 
chief activity, plan to interrupt it occa- 
sionally with a few games or mixers— 
to keep things lively and fun for every- 
one. If you don't have a few pet games 
up your sleeve, head for the library’s 
“party book” section, or consult a friend 
who's an expert. 

4. If you plan to devote a lot of time 
to playing games, make a 1-o-n-g list of 
them. Most games begin to drag after 
about twenty minutes, and it’s far better 
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to be ready with too many than to have 
too few possibilities on hand. Avoid 
games which eliminate players as the 
game progresses—the first few to drop 
out usually become bored and restless. 


During a party: 


1. Let your guests have thé fun; don’t 
you try to be the life of the party. 

2. Alternate paper-and-pencil games 
(brain teasers) with “shoe leather” and 
“space” games. People get tired of all- 
active or all-sitting games. 

3. If a guest “won't play,” ask him 
to be captain of a team or to take a 
prominent part. (This almost always 
works. ) 

1. If a guest is a “show-off,” give him 
a chance to perform—your way. Let him 
go first in a story-telling session, or en- 
courage him to run through his “prize 
performance” quickly for the entire 
assemblage. If he begins to. monopolize 
the party, turn up the music and an- 
nounce an elimination dance, or play 
another game. 

5. If a guest is unusually shy, make 
him feel necessary. Let him pass the 
nuts, hand out the pencils, ete. And 
maybe you can round up a sympathetic 
guest to try to “de-shy” him. 

6. If a guest doesn’t know when to 
go home, ask him to help you clean up! 


After a party: 

1. Leave every room and everything 
you've borrowed in good condition. 

2. Show your parents that you appre- 
ciate their permission to give a party 
by doing something extra nice for them. 


Q. How do you discourage off-color 
jokes in a crowd? 


A. By having something better to talk 
about—by having a sure-fire joke up 
your sleeve (maybe you'll find one on 
page 23?), the kind at which everyone 
will laugh and to which no one will 
object. 

Off-color jokes are rarely funny; the 
punch lines are often downright dull or 
just plain stupid. Most of the suspense 
comes from wondering how far out of 
the accepted range of conversation the 
teller dares go. Off-color jokesters get a 
thrill from seeing just how rash they can 
be and still get away with it. If they 
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“Why shouldn’t | recognize you? You 
don’t look so frightfully different.” 


get no audience response, they'll give 
up the act. 

You won't prove your point by lec- 
turing or retreating into a cold and 
stony silence. The best reaction is no 
reaction. If you think a story is in bad 
taste, you aren't required to pretend 
amusement, but you are required to 
show that you can offer a satisfactory 
substitute in amusement. So brush up 
your sense of humor! 


QO. How should you act at a party 
when you're asked to do something and 
you don’t want to because you're shy? 


A. You can’t go to many parties with- 
out coming up against a game that re- 
quires a stunt or forfeit. Such stunts and 
forfeits are usually designed to make 
you look as silly as possible. To refuse 
to enter into the spirit of the party is 
unfair to your hostess. So step in and 
take your part! 

When you're asked to propose to the 


* girl on your left, the easiest way out is 


to propose. The gang wants to see your 
performance. They don’t care how well 
you do it. They'll like it even more if 
the blushes and stammers are “realistic”! 
So enter into the fun! If you stall and 
insist that you “couldn't possibly,” you'll 
embarrass everyone and throw a damper 
on the party; you'll be a “party pooper.” 

Crazy as a forfeit may seem, paying 
it is often a healthy thing. It’s good for 
anyone to be able to laugh at himself. 
It’s good for a fellow to find himself in 
a spot where he doesn’t look so sharp, 
and has to carry through on spirit alone 
—that’s life! And the fellow who knows 
this can be the real life of any party. 


Do you have problems? If you have 
a question which you'd like to have 
answered in “Boy dates Girl,” send it 
to: Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
‘iccussed in future issues. 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Carol Ray, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


Q. What is the average number of 
calories a teen-age boy needs each day? 


A. Between the ages of 13 and 15, 
the average boy needs about 3200 
calories a day. Between the ages of 16 
and 20, his calorie requirement goes up 
to about 3800. Boys who are very active 
in sports may need even more. 


Q. I have freckles. Even though I 
use a freckle cream, the freckles don't 
go away. How can I remove them? 


A. No one has yet discovered a way 
to make freckles vanish, so don’t waste 
your money on freckle creams. But why 
worry about them? Freckles give you 


a healthy, outdoor look which most 
people think is attractive. Keep your 
skin clear and fresh-looking and forget 
about your’ freckles. 


Q. In one of your columns you said 
that a bus or car is not a place to read. 
Is +. all right if you wear glasses? 


A. No. It’s even worse, because your 
eyes are already weak enough to re- 
quire the help of glasses. The motion 
of the car or bus makes it difficult for 
your eyes to focus on the printed page 
and thus strains them even more. 

oO es oO 

Hi-ya, Honey! . . . A sweet and tasty 
way to help put on pounds is to dribble 
honey on your cereal, on bread and 
butter, on hot cakes and waffles, on ice 
cream, and into a glass of cold milk. 

* s s 


Emergencies Won’t Wait . . . That's 
why it’s a good idea to check over your 
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medicine chest for first aid supplies. 
These should include at least the essen- 
tials—sterilized cotton, iodine, hydrogen 
peroxide, gauze pads, adhesive tape 
and bandage strips, and an ointment 
for burns. Cuts, scratches, burns and 
scalds are the most common type of 
home accidents among teen-agers. No 
matter how minor a cut or scratch 
seems, it should be cared for at once, to 
prevent infection. 
° co o 

Water, water everywhere— 

But how much do you drink? 

Several glassfuls every day 

Help keep you in the pink! 

o ° ° 

Sprouting “Wings”? Habitual 
poor posture may weaken the chest and 
back muscles in such a way that the 
shoulder blades protrude like “wings.” 
They’re anything but angelic looking, 
so use this exercise to correct them: 

Stand erect, with chin up and hips 
tucked in. Let your arms hang relaxed 
at your side. Now try hard to bring the 
shoulder blades together. Hold the 
position for a count of five, then relax. 
Do this exercise about ten times in the 
morning and ten times at night. You 
may feel a slight strain the first day or 
so because of the pull on the back 
muscles, but it will disappear as you 
continue the exercise. 








Most Popular 
Guy in the Crowd 


Jimmy's making extra money 
and winning prizes, too! A Ig 
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“LITTLE MAN” LIGHT PULL Make your own enlargements right at home! Remem- 


wow- 
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COST A 

LOT OF MONEY! 


GEE, JIMMY, HEY, WILL 
THAT'S TERRIFIC! yOu 
ENLARGE 
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it glows in the dark! —_ ber, you're missing half the fun of photography if you 
don’t enlarge your own pictures. It’s so easy . . . the 36 
page instruction booklet shows you how. Look for the FR 
Enlarger and the FR Big-Picture” Developing Kit ($12.50) 
ot your favorite photo store, 


Address a postcard to 
“UTTLE MAN” 

THE FR CORPORATION, 
"951 Brook Ave., 

New York 51, N. Y. 


Monviecurers of the Fomous FR Home Developing end Printing ie 





_ Charlie, My Boy! 


UNNY, how you really don’t know 

about an athlete until you talk to 
him. For example, we'd heard* how 
Charles Elvin Powell had jumped direct 
from Point Loma High School (San 
Diego, Calif.) into pro football with the 
San 49-ers—a tremendous 
leap, indeed. 

But until we met Charlie the other 
day, we didn’t know that he’s also had 
a pro boxing career (one fight, but a 
career), has had a shot at minor league 
baseball, and once heaved the 12-lb. 
shot-put 57’ 10”. 

Charlie’s playing his second season 
at end for the 49-ers, and he could be 
the strongest man in the National Foot- 
ball League. He stands merely 6’ 3”, 
weighs 220, and has the grip of a bear. 
His teammates call him “The Hands.” 
After “mitting” him, we had to take 
notes left-handed. Reminded us of the 
time we shook hands with Johnny 
Davis, world champion weight-lifter. 

Charlie told us that, as the oldest boy 
among seven children, he had to spurn 
college after high school graduation two 
years ago. “My father’s a cement fin- 
isher,” he explained, “and it was impor- 
tant for me to help out by earning a 
living.” 

What were his qualifications for a 
job? Well, at Point Loma High, Charlie 
had been Mr. Sport himself. There he 
tossed the shot-put 57-10, raced 100 
yards in 9.8, made All-Southern Cali- 
fornia in football, was a clouting out- 
fielder in baseball, and chipped in with 
a dandy game of basketball, too. 

“I decided to try my lot in pro base- 
ball,” he told us. “I signed with the 
St. Louis Browns and went to spring 
training with their Stockton (Calif.) 
team. I played part of the year, but 
early that summer (1952) I bad a 
chance to» go to the 49-ers’ training 
camp. I was just 20 then and everyone 
else was older and had played college 
ball. But I made the squad as a defen- 
sive end and I’ve been with them ever 
since.” 

Charlie is a restless fellow. No in- 
activity for him.: Last winter he started 
training for the prize ring and signed 
for a professional] bout. “I fought a draw 
with Fred Taylor, but I broke my hand 
in that very first fight and I haven't 
been back in the ring since,” he’ said. 

The enormous San Diegan saves the 
savage in him now for the football field. 
He reasons: “Everybody's tough in pro 
football, so you’ve got to be tougher. 
You can’t loaf, either. If you let up, you 
might not be able to get up.” 

It’s not all knocks and blocks, how- 
ever. When we met Charlie, he’d just 


Francisco 


come from a two-hour meeting and 
under his arm was a looseleaf notebook. 
“Going to school again?” we asked. 

“Certainly,” he said. “Once a week 
we have a test on play assignments. 
And for each wrong answer, we get 
fined a minimum of $5. That’s one way 
to make sure we learn our lessons.” 

Charlie has gotten to see the country 
with the San Francisco team. One week 
New York, the next Los Angeles and 
all around the loop. Quite the life for a 
21-year-old. At home and in the hotels, 
Charlie rooms with Joe (Jet) Perry, the 
49-ers’ veteran yardage collector. 

In his spare time—and there’s plenty 
of it on the road—Charlie sees as many 
as three movies a day. He favors Rich- 
ard Widmarkand Gloria Grahame. He’s 
a bop and jazz man, too. 


SHORT SHOTS 


> On the opening day of the World 
Series, the Yankees made a move that 
might mean another five pennants— 
starting about three years from now. 
The “move” was a dip into their treas- 
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Though 31 years old and a pro for 
nearly 10 years, Otto Graham is better 
than ever. At last count, the great Cleve- 
land Browns’ quarterback was complet- 


ing 70% of his passes, giving the 
Browns an unbeaten-untied early record. 


ury for $100,000. That’s what they 
forked over to sign the fabulous kid 
clouter, Frank Leja, a 17-year-old grad- 
uate of Holyoke (Mass.) High School. 

Though our spies tell us that the sum 
involved was closer to $60,000, that 
still makes Frankie the biggest bonus 
baby in Yankee history. Baby? He stands 
6’ 4” and weighs a hefty 210! 

At Yankee Stadium, we asked Paul 
Krichell, the famous scout, why the 
Yankees went so high for an untried kid. 

“Look,” explained the discoverer of 
Lou Gehrig, “this kid is just 17 and he’s 
already hitting ‘em into our bullpen! 
Right now, he’s only using his arms to 
hit with. Can you imagine what he'll do 
once we teach him how to put his entire 
body into the swing? Why, he'll be 
knocking ’em over the roof!” (Just for 
the record: Nobody has ever hit a fair 
ball out of Yankee Stadium.) 


> Play of the Week: Ron Drzewiecki, 
Marquette halfback, was proud of him- 
self after making a perfect block against 
Cincinnati. He turned to quarterback 
Dick Shockey and asked how he liked 
it. “It was great,” the signal caller said, 
“but you were supposed to carry the 
ball on that play!” 


> Seven years ago an 18-year-old lad 
named Tom Carodine became Mayor of 
Boys Town, Nebraska. As an athlete in 
this renowned community, Tom won 16 
letters in four sports. In one football 
game he intercepted a pass and ran 105 
yards for a touchdown. His coach called 
Tom the finest athlete he’d ever had 
and predicted a brilliant future for the 
boy. 

Tom went on to star at Loyola of Los 
Angeles and Nebraska. Later he joined 
the Marines, where he became a rifle 
coach. He was discharged early last 
summer and guess where he is now? 
Playing halfback for the Cleveland 
Browns! Tom is the first graduate of 
Boys Town to make football's major 
leagues. 


> You still hear tales of how a coach 
wakes one morning to find his star full- 
back has been swiped by a rival school. 
Well, we learned the other day of how 
a basketball coach opened his morning 
paper to find that he’d lost one of his 
leading men to, of all places, New 
York’s Great White Way. 

The boy here is 17-year-old Lou Gos- 
sett of Abraham Lincoln High, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. He’d figured to play an im- 
portant rol@ on the basketball team, but 
instead turned up in a different leading 
role—in the new Broadway play, Take 
a Giant Step. 

Gossett is so keen on his sport, though, 
that he expects to suit up for as many 
games and practices as the play and his 
studies permit. 

—ZANDER HOLLANDER 





Crazy Kid Blues 


(Continued from page 17) 


served baked pork chops that reminded 
Fritz of a dish his mother made, and 
Jake seemed to have forgotten that he 
had been peeved at Fritz for refusing 
to go to the game that afternoon. 

“Charge!” Jake shouted, the moment 
the table was cleared. “I’ve got to get 
Horowitz here to the concert hall!” 

They were off—in a matter of minutes, 
bouncing along the road to school in 
Jake’s jalopy. Ahead of them the big 
school auditorium was waiting. 

Fritz’s hands were cold and wet as 
he held the Bach score. He wanted to 
joke with Jake about his “concert de- 
but,” but nervousness rose to his throat 
and kept him speechless. 

Jake was curtain-puller for the talent 
show. “The only talent I have to con- 
tribute,” he laughed, as the moment 
approached for Fritz to go onstage. 
Then, when they heard Fritz’s cue, Jake 
gave him a friendly punch. “Get out 
there and show those barbarians what's 
what, Maestro,” Jake told him. 

On stage, Fritz was at first blinded 
by the lights, and he wondered for a 
moment whether he could go through 
with this thing at all. But then he be- 
gan the Bach, playing it precisely, auto- 
matically, without feeling. Alone, he 
could have put his heart into this piece 
—it was one of his favorites. But now, 
as he played, he could not think of the 
music. What he was hearing was not 
the fine old melody, but the restless 
stirrings and rustlings of the students 
in the auditorium. He felt their eyes 
upon him—critical, uncomprehending, 
alien. 

Suddenly, in a sharp and sickening 
wave, he was gripped by a homesick- 
ness such as he had not yet experienced. 
All the unhappiness and confusion of 
his first weeks in the U. S. seemed to 
swell up inside of him. More than any- 
thing in the world he wanted to be 
back home—speaking a familiar lan- 
guage, surrounded by people who knew 
and liked him. 

There was a song—an American bal- 
lad he had heard on the drugstore juke- 
box—that expressed the way he felt. It 
was a real blues song, about a lonesome 
cowboy riding by himself through the 
vast deserts of the West. 

The tune came back to him, and 
finishing the. Bach abruptly, he began 
to play his own version of the melody. 
He forgot about the boys and girls in 
the audience, and gave himself to the 
sad, haunting refrains of the cowboy 
blues. And as he played, an American 
cowboy and a scared, skinny German 
student seemed to become one person, 
giving voice to the human loneliness 
that is deeper than time or place. 


When he finished, the auditorium 
was silent. The students—so restless a 
few minutes before—sat motionless, as 
though holding their breath. 

Fritz, his face scarlet, almost ran 
from the stage. He had known he 
shouldn’t have tried to go through with 
this performance. Now, after weeks of 
doing the wrong thing, he had made 
one more crashing mistake. He felt as 
though he were choking. When he 
reached the wings, he had only one 
idea in mind: to get outside and gulp 
down some fresh air. 

Jake caught him by the arm. “Let 
me go!” Fritz cried. “I've got to—” 

But Jake was grinning and thumping 
him on the shoulder. “Listen!” he said. 
“They're knocking themselves out!” 
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And it was true. The silence in the 
auditorium had suddenly given way 
to a thunder of clapping. The applause 
grew louder and louder, and there was 
no restraint or politeness in it. 

“You crazy kid!” Jake was saying. 
“Where did you learn to play like that?” 

Fritz looked anxiously toward the 
door. It was too much. He couldn't 
take it. 

“Please, Jake,” he said—starting for 
the door. “Let me go.” 

But Jake was pushing him toward 
the stage, where now the students were 
shouting, “Encore! Encore!” 

“Let you go?” said Jake. “Not on your 
life, boy. You're not going to run away 
from us again... not now, when we've 
just found yoy.” 








() RIGHT [1] WRONG 


If that’s you with the strangulation 
collar . . . you’ve buttoned yourself 
into the wrong sports shirt. That 
bunchy waist and too-tight collar will 
give you trouble every time. Next time 
you buy, take a tip from the bright 
lad below. 


[] RIGHT [] WRONG 


This lad‘s calm, cool and casual in a 
neat-looking Arrow. When he bought, 
he made it an Arrow Gabanaro...the 
sports shirt in exact collar sizes and 
sleeve lengths. Wear the collar open 
or closed, with or without a tie— this 
sports shirt looks good and feels great! 


ARROW” 


» 


SPORTS SHIRTS 


Styled by Cluett, Peabody & Co., In, 











Sell your classmates 


SENIORS America’s Most Beav- 

tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 





ii your school classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards in the country, Lowest 
4 e pay best commission 

cards FREE Agen- 


w Craft- 
Card ecocelalties. ‘Box 235- N. "pittsburgh, Pa. 


STAMPS 





What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholasti accept stamp advertisements 
only from weitable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefuily before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you poy for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” oa has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any the ‘ = 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. if you do not intend to buy ary 
of the “approval” stomps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope i in which 
you seturn the stamps. will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived asa result of his response to 
an advertisement in Schol i is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, Y. 














STAMP WALLET pes 
ee tad adune? S 
METER SCALE Given to Approval Ap- 
plicants who send It. tor mailing Co 


7 EAST 9th STREET 
GLOBE STAMP ComryBORY oO Ki VN 18, N. Y. 





Including Early Canada, Newfoundland, British 
Hitler Heads, 


Colonies, Vatican, Red Russia, 


32 DIFFERENT STAMPS 25¢ 


Indian States, Animals, Airmails, French Colonies, 
a V4 - Every stamp different. Rare bargain only 
our Bargain Approvals. Money back guarantee. 
NIAGARA STAMP CO., Niagara-On-The-Lake 422, Can. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION | 
Includes Triangles, Early United sree 
— Animals — Commemoratives — British 


Colonies — High Value i tee c" 

Complete Collection plus 

Magazine all free with A.B. oy 5é¢ for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. 55, Toronto, Canuda 


Different United States, —_— 00 
1 25 postage, airs, commemoratives, post- 1 7 
age dues, cut squares, seals, reve- 

nues, and many others with our bargain approvals. 
SPECIAL—17T Different for only 25¢. 
LEONARD UTECHT, 1143) N. Keeler, Chicago 51, Ill. 


ALBUM ~ 10c! 


Over 1,000 Speseat 
Wore Wide Lists and Approvals Included. 
CONN. 


HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, 
2 TRIANGLES - AIRMAILS - BICOLORS 














Fortresses, large historical pictorials 
ONLY 3¢ to Approval Buyers. 


FORTUNE STAMP CO., Dept. 9, Washington 10, D. C. 


DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 50 yr. olds, commemo- 
ratives, airmails and $5 stamp. 


Approvals. 
WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A rea! curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
occupy a full page in your album. Retails for } -e Amn 
FREE to approval service applicants smi 

STAMPS: All diff.. 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 2 000 4458 £5,000, re 
TATHAM STAMP CoO.. evarmevva.s 92, MASS. 











The new U. S. commemorative 


On Armistice Day, November 11, 
the U. S. will issue a 3-cent commemo- 
rative honoring the late General George 
S. Patton, Jr. He ranks as one of the 
bravest generals in U. S. history. The 
new stamp also pays tribute to the 
armored forces of the U. S. Army. 

General Patton played an important 
part in liberating Europe during World 
War II. A devil-may-care soldier, he 
believed in hitting the enemy hard and 
never letting up his attack until the 
enemy surrendered. His armored di- 
visions helped chase the German troops 
out of France and Belgium. 

A graduate of the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point, N. Y., Patton 
became a tank expert early in his ca- 
reer. During World War I he success- 
fully commanded armored troops. He 
was born on November 11, 1885, and 
died in a jeep accident on December 
21, 1945. 

First-day sale of the new stamp will 
be at Fort Knox, Ky., home of the U. S. 
armored forces. It was there that Pat- 
ton trained men -for the tenk corps. 
The stamp, above, shows a portrait 
of the general and the four stars of 
his rank on his overseas cap and uni- 
form. The background shows U. S. 
troops and two Patton tanks in action. 

For first-day covers, send self-ad- 
dressed envelopes to the Postmaster, 
Fort Knox, Ky., before- November 11. 
Enclose them in an outer envelope 
along with a money order or coins to 
cover the cost of the first-day covers. 

STAMPING GROUNDS: In 1954 
the United Nations will issue its first 
8-cent stamp, in keeping with the in- 
crease in U. S. postal rates. The U. N. 
Postal Service is operated by the U. S. 
Post Office Department. Postage for 
a letter to a foreign country from U.N. 
headquarters has gone up three cents. 

Angola has issued a new set of ani- 
mal stamps. The stamps show such ani- 
mals as the gnu, gazelle, zebra, giraffe, 
and 16 others. Angola is a Portuguese 
colony on Africa’s southwest coast. 


Think for Ourselves 
(Continued from page 11) 


To control the thoughts of hundreds 
of millions, and especially of conquered 
peoples, a dictatorship requires three 
things. 

First, the dictatorship must keep ou 
any information or facts that might 
cause one to question what he has been 
told. The main purpose of the Iron Cur- 
tain is to prevent the free flow of in- 
formation. For example, more than a 
thousand noise-making radio transmit 
ters are run day and night by the Com- 
munists. They jam broadcasts from 
America to prevent the people of the 
Soviet empire from getting information 
from the Free World. This information 
would cause them to question Commu- 
nist propaganda. But despite all the 
elaborate controls, the truth does get 
through to many. The only way to 
make control complete is to suppress 
freedom of information everywhere on 
earth. 


“Official Truth” 


Second, the dictatorship must fill all 
minds within its territory with its own 
propaganda. Every medium of commu- 
nication from comic books to radio, 
from films and press to public speak- 
ing, must be centrally-controlled. They 
must all say the same things and pile 
up so-called proof for the same opin- 
ions. The Communists seek to saturate 
the minds of all with “official truth” 
through the most powerful propaganda 
machine ever devised. 

But they know it is not enough to 
control all thoughts and ideas entering 
the human mind. So the third essential 
is to train minds from babyhood auto- 
matically to reject what one sees or 
hears independently, so that these 
minds are incapable of thinking any in- 
dependent thoughts. 

Communist leaders realize that older 
people—with memories of the past and 
habits of comparing what they are told 
with what they observe and experience 
—cannot be completely captured by any 
system of thought-control. So they 
count heavily upon moulding the minds 
of a new generation. 

They believe it is easier to train a 
child’s mind to be utterly dependent 
upon authority than to train it to think 
for itself. 

Education is communism’s primary 
instrument for enslaving future genera- 
tions. And it is freedom’s means for 
preserving freedoms and for liberating 
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Tough Job 
office half an 
in- 


Mao arrived at the 
hour late. “What does this mean?” 
quired his boss. 

“Well, it was like this,” replied Mac. 
“I squeezed the tube of toothpaste too 
ak and it took me a good half hour 
to get the stuff back into the tube.” 


Wyandotte H. 8. Pantograph, Kansas City, Kan. 


Simpler 

A Hollywood producer called a staff 
conference to discuss a story called, 
‘The Optimist.” 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “we'll have to 
change this title to something simpler. 
We all know what an optimist is, but 
how many of the public will know that 


the hero’s an eye doctor?” 
Kablegram 


Calling Uncle Sam! 


The customer complained that the 
new barber was driving him crazy with 
his incessant chatter. 

The proprietor observed mildly, “Ac- 
cording to the Constitution of the U. S., 
he’s got a right to talk.” 

“That may be,” admitted the cus- 
tomer crossly, “but the U. S. has a con- 
stitution that can stand it. Mine can’t.” 


Louisville Courier-Journal 


Sales Shooting Up 


A man was standing outside a pawn 
shop examining the window display of 
banjos, saxophones, tubas, rifles, shot- 
guns and the like, when the proprietor 
came to the door. 

“Quite a bunch of stuff you’ve got 
there,” remarked the man. “Do you ever 
sell any of it?” 

“Sure,” said the proprietor. “Every 
week or so somebody comes in and buys 
a saxophone or tuba. Then a day or so 
later, a couple of his neighbors come in 
and buy shotguns.” 


Seng Fellowship News 


Chawming People! 


He had never been outside the 
United States, and neither had she, but 
both were recounting their experiences 
abroad. 

She: “And Asia. Ah, wonderful Asia. 
Never shall I forget Turkey, India, 
Japan—all of them. And most of all, 
China the celestial kingdom. How I 
loved it!” 

He: “And the pagodas—did you see 
them?” 

She: “See them? My dear, I had din- 


ner with them.” 
Home Folks 


Off-beat 

The new police officer was being 
shown his night beat. 

“You see that red light in the dis- 
tance? Well, that’s the limit of your 
beat. Now get along with you,” said 
the sergeant. 

The policeman set out and was not 
seen again for a week. When he finally 
showed up the sergeant furiously de- 
manded where he had been. 

“You know that red light?” asked the 
policeman. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, that was a moving van bound 
for Chicago.” 


Ouch! 


Chloe: “He told me he had traveled 
five hundred miles through the snow by 
dog sled to tell me how much he loved 
me, and do you know what I said?” 

Zoe: “I suppose you told him it was 


a lot of mush.” 
McCall Spirit 


Iron Curtain Talk 


A traveler returning from Poland was 
being asked about conditions. 

“How do people there live?” 

“Better...” 

“Better in what way? Socially? Eco- 
nomically? From the standpoint of food, 
dress, housing?” 

“Better . . .” 

“Better?” 

“Better not say.” 


Alexander Janta, Partners 





Choice 


| 

The customer entered the pet shop | 
and said: 

“Say! This confounded bird you sold | 

me is lame!” 

“Well, what do you want—a singer | 


or a dancer?” 


Kablegram 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mi“ Tops, don’t miss. Mi Good. 
MA Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: 4“ Julius Caesar. -v ri 
The Cruel Sea. 4#v¥The Actress. 
wvr--~Roman Holiday. “~“YThe AIll- 
American. 4@#Take the High Ground. 
wvrBig Leaguer. 4HIsland in the 
Sky. “Plunder of the Sun. “i Mas- 
ter of Ballantrae. ~“MDangerous Cross- 
ing. “Desperate Moment. “#Arrow- 
head. “Man from the Alamo. ““War 
of the Worlds. “Spaceways. “Terror on 
a Train. 

Musical: “The Band Wagon. 
vvvrLili. ““HHLittle Boy Lost. 
“So This Is Love. 

Comedy: “Captain Paradise. - vi“ 
The Titfield Thunderbolt. “She Had to 
Say Yes. 

Documentary: 
Crowned. “The 


¥YrrA Queen Is 
Sea Around Us. 





Below the Sahara. 


é UNDERWOOD 





Re. 


FEN, 


Let's Face it, Pop 
the Family needs... 


THE POPULAR 


UNDERWOOD 
‘Leader’ 


“FAMILY 
KEYBOARD” 
Fits 

Everybody’s 


Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms os low as $1 a week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 
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—By Albert Schweitzer, distinguished philos- 
opher, musician, and medical missionary 
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mankind. 


Contributed by Leonard $. Kenworthy, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Off the Press 


The Progress of Cooperatives, with Aids 
for Teachers, by C. Maurice Wieting. 
Harper, N. Y. 210 pp., $3. 


Cooperatives as a form of business 
enterprise in the United States are asso- 
ciated generally with marketing of 
farmers’ produce. Even a casual study 
of the movement, however, will indi- 
cate that it has a broader base and that 
some progress has been made in ex- 
tending services to urban populations. 
Ten million individuals are members 
of one or more cooperatives in our 
country. 

Mr. Wieting, director of organization 
of the Chio Farm Bureau Federation, 
has gathered in one small volume 
enough materials to get any teacher 
started on instruction about coopera- 
tives. In a well-organized book, he tells 


us briefly about the history and prin- 
ciples of the cooperative movement, its 
educational program, and. what is being 
done in American schools to further 
understanding of “co-ops.” In Wiscon- 
sin, for example, the teaching of co- 
operative marketing and consumer co- 
operatives is made compulsory by state 
law. 

Although Mr. Wieting is a warm 
advocate of cooperation, he is aware 
that it is only one form of business 
enterprise and that “co-ops” are not the 
answer to all of our economic problems. 


Understanding That Boy of Yours, by 
Melbourne S. Applegate. Public Af- 
fairs Press, Washington, D. C. 52 pp., 
$1 (soft covers). 


Although this booklet is intended for 
parents of delinquent adolescents, it 
will be helpful to other parents and to 
teachers. The author is a retired busi- 
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Thanksgiving Reception 
with Refreshments 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
November 27 (Friday) 
5:00-7:00 p.m. 
preceding NCSS banquet 


RSE.U./. 


November 20.) 


Gentlemen: 


giving party. | plan to attend the 


Scholastie’s Annual Thanksgiving Party at the Conventions 
of The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
November 26-28, 1953 


Teachers who are subscribers in-classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, or Teen Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to 
these two annual social events. 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you 
before the conventions. Requests must be received by 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


0 National Council for the Social Studies convention 
00 National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Statler 
Los Angeleg, Cal. 
November 26 (Thursday) 
5:30-7:30 p.m. 


‘ 





School_ 





Home Addr 





City. 


Zone State 





i use: [] Senior Scholastic; 
(0 Practical English; 
(0 Teen Age Book Club. 


CO World. Week; 
(0 Literary Cavalcade; 


[) Junior Scholastic; 
Cl] NewsTime 











nessman who has given much of his 
time to the guidance problem which he 
discusses. 

Free of technical terms, these brief 
chapters take up ways of working with 
courts and probation officers, getting 
to know boys, problems of discipline 
including corporal punishment, voca- 
tional guidance, and ways of restoring 
the adolescent to acceptable behavior. 


Virginians at Home. Family Life in the 
Eighteenth Century, by Edmund S. 
Morgan. Colonial Williamsburg, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 99 pp., $2.10. 


It is the rare historian who can 
sprinkle his facts with humor and yet 
assemble a work that can command the 
respect of the scholar and general read- 
er. Dr. Morgan of Brown University is 
such a writer. In brief compass, he has 
given us clear directions to understand- 
ing the life of the large plantation 
owners of the 18th century. 

The opening chapter, “Growing Up,” 
will be of special interest to teachers. 
“It was a commonplace in the 18th cen- 
tury,” Morgan explains, “that what was 
then called the ‘genius’ of every child 
should be considered in planning his 
program of study.” 

In the chapter on “Servants and 
Slaves” Morgan, who loathes the “pecu- 
liar institution,” emphasizes the unrest 
of slaves which made masters fearful 
that Negroes would combine with the 
French and Indians to massacre them. 
In a final chapter on “Houses and Holi- 
days,” the good old days come to life 
for those who could afford the dancing 
and visiting which filled many of the 
days in an era long dead. 

Dr. Morgan has harvested from pri- 
mary sources and monographs much of 
the best in a well-plowed field of his- 
toriography. Pictures with light cap- 
tions enliven this sparkling portrait- of 
family life in Virginia’s golden age. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 





“WHY STUDY ENGLISH?” 


Teachers are reminded that they are 
invited to submit letters describing 
their classroom methods in teaching 
the General Electric four-page insert 
on “Why Study English?” which ap- 
peared in the October 7 issue of all 
Scholastic Magazines. 

The best letter will be awarded a 
prize of $25, and there will be five 
second prizes of $10 each and_ten third 
prizes of $5 each. 

Letters may be of any length and 
will be judged by the editors on the 
basis of clarity, originality, teachability, 
and concrete details. 

Entries must be postmarked no later 
than midnight, Nov. 6, 1953, and 
should be addressed to: “Why Study 
English?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42d St., New York 36, N. Y. 





